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Leroy Clayton, at left, is a 25-year Studebaker veteran. His sons, Lawrence G, and George C., came back from war service to resume the Studebaker work they began in 1941. 


“You wait and see, Dad... you'll have grandsons 
on this Studebaker team some day!” 


ounG George Clayton works the same way he talks 
iq —with tremendous pride in being a Studebaker 
craftsman. 


Just to watch him or his brother Lawrence do a job of 


metal finishing would make you want to buy a Stude- 
baker car. 

That Clayton kind of painstaking care is standard 
practice in the Studebaker plants—and it’s one reason 
why a Studebaker buying wave is sweeping the country. 

For generations, 
Studebaker’s home community have been following their 


the men in family after family of 


fathers, and even grandfathers, into jobs at Studebaker. 

This continuity of interest has built up a Studebaker 
reputation for top quality workmanship that has spread 
around the world. 

The Claytons, and the thousands of other solid citizens 
who man the Studebaker production lines, uphold that 
reputation today—add new luster to it with every Stude- 
baker car and truck they manufacture. 

They’re more than master craftsmen, these.men of the 
Studebaker working force. They’re just about the most 
effective salesmen Studebaker cars and trucks could have. 
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How profits benefit workers 


N 1914 a workman made $1.85 a day. 
Investors had provided him with tools 
worth $3500 per workman. 


These days a workman makes $10.90 a 
day because he has tools worth $8380 to 
help him. 


His higher earnings result from the 
better tools he has available. The better 
tools were paid for largely out of the profits 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York & National Industrial Conference Board, 
Monthly Letter on Economic Conditions, The National City Bank of New York. 


companies have made and have ploughed 
back into the business. 

Profits are the best protection and assur- 
ance a workman can have of better and 
better wages—zf he uses efficiently the 
machines which profits buy. That labor 
leader knew what he was talking about 
when he said, “The worst crime against 
working people is a company which fails 
to operate at a profit.” 
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News within the News 





TO THWART RUSSIA’S AGGRESSION—Why the Administration wants to supply 
arms to European and other countries, and what this involves are explained by 
President Truman in his message to Congress. Here is the full text of that docu- 
ment, the basis of the present controversy over military aid.....................006- P. 40 


WHY PRICE CUT WILL BE SMALL....P. 11 
Your chances of getting a big bargain by 
waiting a few months before buying a- 
car, a house, or a new wardrobe are slim. 
Price drops actually are about over in 
many lines. Further cuts are in store for 
the cost of living, but a substantial drop 
is not in sight now. 


U. S.: ARSENAL FOR WORLD?...... P. 13 
Plans to furnish arms to much of the non- 
Russian world are next on the schedule 
of U.S. aid abroad. But there’s more to 
the proposal than meets the eye. Starting 
at $1,450,000,000, the program could 
reach $10,000,000,000 with no further 
authorization. Broad powers asked by 
the President are the catch. 


DOLLAR DIPLOMACY: 1949.......... P. 16 
Idea of putting U.S. industry’s dollars 
and skills to work where they are most 
needed abroad finally is getting practical 
encouragement. A treaty going into ef- 
fect with Italy is intended to eliminate 
much of the extra hazard of foreign in- 
vestment. Other treaties are in the works, 
with the emphasis on Latin America. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS GET AID........ P. 17 
Dispute over giving federal funds to 
church schools is tying up the aid-to- 
education bill in Congress, at a time 
when soaring enrollments and costs make 
the whole problem of school finances 
acute for taxpayers. This article examines 
the pattern already set in the States for 
public assistance to private schools. 


SUPREME COURT'S FUTURE.......... P. 20 
Tom Clark, named to the Supreme Court, 
is on the nonradical side and in some 
cases might be expected to shift the bal- 
ance of Court opinion. Here’s an analysis 


of the recent line-up and an inkling of 
how future decisions may be affected. 


WHERE ARMS FUNDS GO............ P..22 
More Army-Navy-Air Force dollars go 
for nonmilitary purposes than for mili- 
tary spending. The services hire one ci- 
vilian for every two men in uniform, 
where just a few years ago it was one for 
every four servicemen. These and other 
findings emerge from a close study of 
where U.S. defense billions are going. 


‘UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER’....P. 26 
Did the wartime decision to insist on 
“unconditional surrender” prolong hos- 
tilities, complicate the peace? The facts, 
now being studied, will have a bearing 
on future military strategy. The sur- 
render decision is generally ascribed to 
President Roosevelt alone. Results are re- 
viewed in this thoughtful article. 
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PEOPLE INVEST IN THE BELL SYSTEM 


THE BELL SYSTEM INVESTS IN PEOPLE 





Aw the assets of the Bell System are not writ- 
ten in its balance sheet or represented by the 
money invested in its plant and equipment. Of 


greater importance are its assets in people. 


The Bell System gives constant attention to 
the development of new leadership along with 
new facilities. Its long-standing policy of making 
promotions from the ranks assures the continu- 
ing vigor of the organization. 


Both top management and the thousands of 
men and women in supervisory and mana- 
gerial positions come up the ladder step by step, 


on character, industry and competence. 


They represent literally millions of years of 
training and experience and are a decisive 
reason for the success of the business. They are 
the solid foundation for even greater progress 
in the years to come. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Sinclair products 
are sold in: 
Algeria Iran 
Argentina Iraq 
Australia Ireland 
Austria Israel 
Bahamas Italy 
Belgium Jamaica 
Bolivia Java 
Brazil Lebanon 
Burma Libya 
Chile Luxemburg 
Colombia Malaya 
Costa Rica Mexico 
Cuba Morocco 
Denmark Netherlands 
Dominican New Zealand 
Republic Nicaragua 
Ecuador Norway 
Egypt Panama 
El Salvador Peru 
England Philippine 
Eritrea Republic 
Ethiopia Portugal 
Finland Puerto Rico 
France Siam 
French South China 
Indo-China Spain 
French Sweden 
West Africa Switzerland 
Greece Syria 
Guatemala Tangiers 
Haiti Transjordan 
Honduras Tunisia 
Hong Kong Turkey 
Iceland United States 
India Uruguay 

















SINCLAIR —4 Great Name in Oil 




































languages and 66 countries! 


Sseclete sells around the world .. . in 66 countries . . . to millions 
of people, who ask for Sinclair petroleum products in more than 


two dozen languages. 


To maintain this international sales volume, amounting to mil- 


lions of dollars each year, requires highly trained personnel and 





specialized knowledge. It demands constant research and develop- 
ment. It takes the kind of manufacturing, transportation and 
packaging experience that can put the right products in the right 
places at the right times. In certain countries Sinclair products 


outsell those of any other oil company, foreign or domestic. 


International trade has been an important part of Sinclair’s | 


operation since the 





Company's foundin g 
. another reason 
why Sinclair is a 


“Great Name inOil.” 
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Mr. Truman's Council of Economic Advisers tells him this, privately: 

Business probably hit bottom in July. No further big break is likely. 

Business trend is to be sidewise for a time, then upward. Prices are likely 
to ease Slowly even after industrial activity turns up. 

Upturn in business is likely to start in fourth quarter, 1949, and carry 
through first half, 1950. Business level won't reach 1948 highs, however. 

Next big test is to come in second half, 1950. A setback, if it comes 
then, will reflect a slowdown in business investment. 

That's the official line for White House guidance. It's not a great deal 
different from what we've been telling you. Top Government appraisers say, in 
effect, that this deflation is to prove short and mild, that the real test is to 
come next year, not this. Chances are, however, that, if revival gets under way 
later in 1949 or early in 1950, it will carry much beyond mid-1950. ° 














Money troubles, not business conditions, are the coming big worry. 

Money to pay Government bills is running short. Borrowing is having to 
Start again. Borrowing to pay bills will reach high levels in months ahead. 

Trouble over money grows out of Government promises of aid to all. 

Money now is asked to arm nations all over the world. Britain wants more 
money than she is getting now. Veterans are drawing more money than. they were 
expected to draw. Farmers are to get a lot more subSidy in the year ahead. 

Demands for money are: tending to multiply, at home and abroad. 

Taxpayers in the year ahead are to fall at least $5,000,000,000 short of 
providing enough dollars to pay the Government's bills. In the year after that, 
unless trends change in an unexpected way, they'll fall that much short again. 
It's a question how long Government can go on borrowing and spending without 
getting many people stirred up and worried about rising debt. 











Arms aid, in some form, is to be approved. It then will grow. 

Marshall Plan aid will be continued, with little cut. 

Aid for Britain, special, is to come when Britain has her crisis. That may 
be this autumn. There'll be dollars to back a devalued British pound. 

Veterans' aid, before long, is to include special pensions. 

Aid for farmers will be extended and kept liberal. 

Public-housing aids, aids for private housing are to grow. 

There is no foreseeable end to money troubles of this Government so long as 
people at home and abroad are able to dip into the U.S. Treasury to get the dol- 
lars they need for a life of security, free from financial worry. 

















There is this to be said, though, about incipient trends: 

Aid abroad is harder to sell this year than last. 

War scare is having to be drummed up again to excite interest ina gift of 
arms to other nations. War talk is artificial, phony, but it is regarded as nec- 
essary to get Congress stirred up enough to produce a favorable vote. 

Hint from Britain that she wanted more dollars backfired. 

Aid, in gift form, is to become less and less popular, more and more of a 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


problem to sell to Congress and the country. Future aid probably will have to 
be designated as loans in more cases. A loan sounds better than a gift until 
the time comes to pay or default. Loans can be for long periods. 


In the case of Britain, what's up is this: 

Inflation ferces are harder and harder to resist. People with money to 
spend want more goods, at controlled prices, than Britain can supply even when 
U.S. helps out. Britain can't pay for all she wants from abroad. 

Inflation, once loose, will cheapen money, make goods dearer, force down 
consumption so long as wages and incomes can be kept from rising much. 

Inflation fear is starting a run from money in Britain now. 

But: Inflation, if it comes, generates political problems. Labor gets hurt 
and it's a Labor Government. Living standards are depressed and voters do not 
like that. There might be a political explosion. Labor might lose. 








What to do? That's the big question to be answered before long. 

Cripps says: Get U.S. to buy more British Empire products at high, fixed 
prices. Induce U.S. to revalue gold, realize a big profit and let Britain have 
a chunk out of that profit. Give Britain more Marshall Plan aid. 

U.S. is saying: Nothing doing. It's time for Britain to let the pound slip 
in value. Cut out the monkey business. If it's necessary to give people fewer 
social services, less new housing, do that, but don't ask U.S. for more. 

In the end: Britain, maybe in September, will get more aid. The pound 
sterling will be made cheaper in relation to the dollar. Britain probably will 
agree to ease up on some controls, to let inflation do its work to a degree. 
Monetary Fund, World Bank and Export-Import Bank then will find ways to provide 
the British with another supply of dollars to spend, tiding them over, in the 
hope that something then will turn up to solve the British problem. 

The problem: How to assure the British people a standard of living that is 
higher than they can earn in competition for markets with others. It's a hard 
problem, one that has the best minds stumped at this stage. 














Congress, if it could, would like to give the country a rest from new plans, 
from change, argument, excitement. What Congress would like to do is to quit 
for this year and go home. Mr. Truman won't let it. 

When this session finally is ended, possibly in September: 

Aid to education will be left over. It's tangled in a religious issue. 
Farm prices will be assured of support at 75 to 90 per cent of "parity." Aid for 
other countries will be provided on about the scale asked. Arms aid will be 
approved in some form. lLend-lease, in effect, will be revived. 

Labor law will remain unchanged. Minimum wage, however, may be raised. 
Old-age insurance, will be left about unchanged until 1950. Social insurance of 
other types won't be approved this year. Its turn comes next year. Spending 
will be approved on a record peacetime level. Economy will be put off. 

Tax cut is to come next year, not this. Excises might possibly be cut in 
this year, but odds are on delay until early 1950. Cut is more probable next 
February or March 1 than it is on October 1 of this year. 

Inclination of Congress is to put off decisions, avoid controversy. 




















Tom Clark's instincts on economic issues are fairly conservative, not radi- 
cal. On the Supreme Court, the Clark vote would be with the nonradicals more 
often than not, would tip the balance away from the more radical side. 

Court's more radical core is to be cut to 3 from 4, with 5 a majority. Con- 
servative core that had been 3 is likely to rise to 4. Shift now indicated is 
important in labor issues, tax issues, issues of Government power. 

J. Howard McGrath, as Attorney General, would be a trust buster. McGrath, 
like Clark, is inclined to favor strong antitrust enforcement. FBI is to get 
strong support, too, under a new Justice Department administration. 
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When you ride on Super-Cushions—Goodyear’s 
new kind of tire—your car seems to flow along as 
though it were running on a thick, luxurious carpet. 

Why? Because the Super-Cushion is bigger, softer. 
It soaks up road shock, cushions you and your car 
against jolt and vibration! 





And Super-Cushions outclass conventional tires 
on 12 important points—including mileage. 

Super-Cushions will fit your present wheels. Your 
Goodyear dealer will buy all the unused mileage in 
your present tires—so trade ’em on a set of Super- 
Cushions NOW! 


EVERYTHING A TIRE CAN DO... 















. Softer Ride! 


1 
2 
3. Safer Ride! 
4 
5 





- Smoother Ride! 


- Quicker Stops! 


. Greater Traction! 10. Fewer Rattles! 





cushion DOES BETTER! 


Here’s how the Super-Cushion outperforms conventional tires: 


6. Easier Steering! 
7. Less Driving Fatigue! 
8. Better Looks! 


9. Fewer Car Repairs! 


All this and 


12. GREATER 
MILEAGE, TOO! 








MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


11. More Car Economy! 
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BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


90.4 PROOF 


This advertisement is in no way an endorse- 
ment by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
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__The March of the News 


EMBERS Of the U.S. Congress last 
M week watched the Truman Admin- 
istration strip the velvet gloves from its 
diplomacy. The reaction’ was mixed, To 
some Senators, the talk going around 
sounded as grim as war with Russia, But 
others were far from convinced that the 
words were suited to the action. 

President Truman started it. Flanked 
by congressional leaders of both parties, 
he signed the newly ratified North At- 
lantic Pact. A few hours later he sent 
up from the White House his plan to put 
teeth in the Pact by sending U.S. fight- 
ing gear abroad. He said frankly that the 
weapons were aimed at Russia, to pre- 
vent Soviet aggression before it starts 
and to calm Europe’s fears of Commu- 
nist invasion, 

Next day the top commanders of the 
U.S. Army, Navy and Air Force—the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—hurriedly fixed up 
a flight schedule that would send them 
to Europe to study the status of mutual 
defenses and of U.S. troops. Their trip 
was announced shortly before Congress 
opened hearings on the military-aid plan. 

The blunt talk went on. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson appeared before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee to 
pick up where the President had left off. 
The Committee room was jammed with 
members of Congress, newspaper people 
and interested bystanders who managed 
to push their way into the room. 

“The Soviet Union today maintains 
the largest peacetime military force in 
the history of the world,” said the Sec- 
retary. “The danger is real . . . Inter- 
national Communism has made its gains 
in Europe . . . Nor can the possibilities 
of direct military aggression be ignored.” 

The U.S. was calling names and using 
fighting talk. It was something new in 
Washington, Actually, America now was 
using the same sort of strong language 
that Russian diplomats have used against 
the U.S. almost since the end of World 
War II. 

Strong as the words were, they were 
not enough to clear an easy path for the 
big arms program. There were grave 
misgivings among Republicans who fa- 
vored the theory of mutual defense. Inter- 
nationalists such as Senators Vandenberg 
of Michigan and Dulles of New York 
were inclined to think Mr, Truman was 
asking more than was necessary in both 
money and power. 

The military assistance program, on 
its way, was still far from the finish line 
of congressional approval. 


HISPERINGS about the atom bomb 
went on in the midst of all the 
noise about the arms program, For the 
third time in as many weeks, the men 
who know the most about the U. S, atom- 











—Berryman in Washington S' 


‘TROUBLE IN THE RANKS?‘ 
Shouts... 


ic program got together. Secretary of 
State Acheson, whispering with Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson, set the atmos- 
phere of the meeting. Details of the cis- 
cussion were as secret as the bomb itself. 

But what the officials were talking 
about no longer was secret. Bit by bit the 
story had come out, Now, after this mect- 
ing, the men involved decided to make a 
public statement—their first. What they 
said was news to nobody who had been 
watching the goings on: 

Britain and Canada want more co-op- 
eration from the U. S. on the exchange of 
atomic information. But the U.S., as a 
result of adoption by Congress of the act 
creating the Atomic Energy Commission, 
can go no further than it does at present 
unless Congress gives a signal to go 
ahead. Last week’s meeting set the stage 
for such a signal. 

Atomic experts of the U. S., Britain and 
Canada will get together for “exploratory 
talks” soon, This means the Canadians 
and Britons will make clear just what it 
is they want to know. Once the U.S. 
representatives know that much, they 
will go to Congress to find out what to 
do about it. 





MESSRS. ACHESON & JOHNSON 
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How much do you pay for 


the Burroughs machines 


you DON’T have? 





Probably a lot more than you think... certainly 
more than you would pay for the machines 
your office needs. 


Are you doing without modern figuring ma- 
chines? Pencilwork is a plodding, inaccurate, 
and expensive substitute. Are you doing without 
enough machines? Every girl made to wait her 
turn at a shared machine is actually invited to 
squander costly time, even if figuring is only 
a fraction of her job. 


Compare the cost of these inefficiencies with the 
three or four cents a day it takes to amortize the 
cost of a Burroughs adding machine or Bur- 
roughs calculator over its long useful lifetime. 


There’s hard-headed economy in having 
enough Burroughs machines. Let your Bur- 
roughs representative help you save time and 
money with the right Burroughs machines for 
all your figuring jobs. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroug fey 
THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 









MORE 


CHEVROLET TR 
IN USE 


than any other make 


Official registration figures prove that more 
people use Chevrolet trucks . . . that’more 
people prefer Chevrolet's outstanding fea- 
tures, quality and performance at lowest 
prices . .. that more people know Chev- 
rolet trucks are first in value! 

See for yourself how much more Chev- 
rolet Advance-Design trucks offer. Stop in 
at your neighborhood Chevrolet dealer's 


showroom! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


THERE’S A CHEVROLET TRUCK 
FOR EVERY HAULING JOB! 
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WHY PRICE DROP WILL BE SMALL: 
FEDERAL SUPPORTS, HIGH COSTS 


Living Expense May Fall Another 5 Per Cent 


Price drops are about over in 
many lines. Further markdowns 
probably will be small. Some 
things are going back up a bit. 

Shoppers can find clothes a 
little cheaper, but food is still 
high. Automobiles, housefurnish- 
ings may come down somewhat. 

Outlook, over all, is for a dip 
in the cost of living. But families 
find their money buys little more 
than it did in the boom. 

If you are waiting for a big drop in 
prices before building a house, buying 
a car, adding to your wardrobe or 
doing any one of many things, the 
chances are that your wait will be long. 

Prices, instead of falling steadily as 
once expected, are merely edging down 
here and there, not everywhere. Some 
prices that did fall sharply are rising 
again. Others are going down, but de- 
clines are modest. 











~Shoemaker in Chicago Tribune 
‘COME THE RAINS?’ 
... chances are for a long wait 
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Wool fabrics for men’s suits and over- 
coats are being cut in price. So are fab- 
rics for women’s and children’s wear. 
Prices of these items at retail will be 
slightly lower in the autumn as a result, 
but only slightly. It costs 10 to 15 per 
cent less to build a house this year than 
it did last year. Building materials are 
somewhat cheaper and labor is more 
efficient. But it is proving difficult to 
bring about further declines in building 
costs. 

Food remains high priced. Meat costs 
a lot. Eggs are high. Butter has risen in 
price after falling earlier in the year. 
Prices of most foods probably will be 
lower later in 1949 than they are now. 
The decline, however, is not expected to 
be great. 

What’s happened, actually, is that 
a small price decline is causing the Gov- 
ernment to swing into action with every- 
thing it has to keep the decline from 


going far. Government supports for farm 


products are to hold prices of these prod- 
ucts high, with the Government taking 
over surpluses. A fourth round of wage 
increases in steel and some other basic 
industries is to be promoted by the 
Government. Stockpiling of raw mate- 
rials is to be used to bolster prices of 
a number of key products. Government 
is acting to make money easier and 
cheaper to borrow. It is: accepting an 
unbalanced budget and is planning to 
spend much more than ever before in 
peacetime. 

High prices, the Government’s plan- 
ners admit, are regarded as essential if 
a budget of $42,000,000,000 is to be 
maintained, including carrying charges 
on a $252,000,000,000 debt. The debt 
and the cost of carrying it are due to rise. 

Falling prices tend to lower incomes 
of individuals and to cut sharply into 
profits of corporations, If incomes and 
profits are lower, then taxes do not pro- 
duce enough dollars to pay running ex- 
penses. So a high level of income and of 
prices will continue to be favored by the 
Government. 

Price declines, even so, probably are 
to continue at a slow rate. Gently de- 
clining prices are likely to prevail after 
business activity itself turns up. Prices, 


edging downward, will reflect greater effi- 
ciency and more competition. The situa- 
tion promises to be similar to that of the 
late 1920s, when activity rose as prices 
eased off. There are almost no signs of 
sharp and sudden price breaks such as 
occurred in the early 1930s, or in 1920- 
St. 

The outlook on prices suggests these 
trends: 

Wholesale prices for some 900 com- 
modities already are down about 10 per 
cent from their peak. They may be 
headed for another 10 per cent drop 
over the coming 12 to 18 months, at the 


.outside. At bottom, the wholesale-price 


level, over all, is likely to be at least 80 
per cent above 1939, as the chart on the 
opposite page indicates. Wholesale prices 
took a 121 per cent jump from 1939 to 
their peak. 

Living costs won't drop as much as 
wholesale prices. They seldom do. Cost 
of living has taken about a 3 per cent 
drop to date and may decline another 5 
per cent. Consumers are likely to pay a 
bit less for food, clothing and housefur- 
nishings, but they probably will pay more 
for rent, and just as much for fuel and 


SMOKESTACKS OF INDUSTRY 
- « - costs are high and rigid 
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Wholesale Prices .. . 


Prewar 
(1939) 


Index: 
1935-39 = 100 


Basic data: BLS 





utilities and services. The prewar level 
of living costs is not likely to return any 
time soon. The average family probably 
will find that only a little more can be 
bought with present income. 

Sensitive commodities, whose prices 
respond quickly to supply-demand con- 
ditions, recently have shown signs of 
strength. This group of products tumbled 
36 per cent in price from December to 
June. Since then they have recovered 
about 5 per cent of their decline. More- 
over, the recovery has been broad, ex- 
tending to grains, hogs, cattle, burlap, 
cocoa, coffee, wheat, wool and all metals 
except steel scrap. 

Price trends in sensitive commodities 
frequently point to the trend in general 
prices. At present, this indicator suggests 
that prices, generally, are not going much 
further down, although they have some 
way to go to reflect the decline already 
registered in sensitive commodities. 

To go into more detail on the 
wholesale-price outlook: 

Farm products will not be allowed to 
fall much further in price. The decline 
already amounts to about 15 per cent. 
Grains are at the support level, and cot- 
ton and tobacco are not far from it. Hogs 
are due to be supported, and the Gov- 
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A jump of 
121% 
from 1939 


Postwar High 


ernment is buying butter and peanuts to 
hold prices up. 

Food prices are not likely to fall as 
much at wholesale as prices for farm 
products. Processing and handling costs 
will remain high, preventing consumers 
from getting full advantage of the lower 
price of foodstuffs at the farm. 

Cotton goods, at wholesale, probably 
are about as low priced as they will get. 
Cotton prices are near support levels 
and cotton-textile prices already have 
come down markedly. 

Woolens may be due for more mod- 
erate price declines, but not large ones. 

Shoes and leather products, including 
hides, have declined about 12 per cent 
from their peak, A further modest drop 
in wholesale prices is in prospect. 

Housefurnishings have dropped only 
fractionally since prices began to decline. 
The outlook for this group may be a drop 
of possibly 15 per cent, since a decline 
in the marriage rate and in demand for 
new homes will be reflected in smaller 
demand for furnishings. 

Auto prices may be shaved a bit more 
by the end of the year, but the drop is 
not likely to amount to much. Steel prices 
are not expected to decline much, and 
auto-industry wages may rise a bit. 


Latest 


The Trend Is Dow 


A 10% drop 
from the 
postwar high 


Another drop 
of 10% 
likely 


Probable Low 
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Farm implements, facing declining 
demand, also may decline more in price. 

Other metal products, including re- 
frigerators and washing machines, are 
being marked down and probably will 
go further. Prices of lead, zinc and copper 
are off sharply from their peaks, 

Building materials, as a group, are 
down only 7 per cent from their price 
peak. A further moderate decline is in 
prospect, with the price drop probably 
centering in lumber. Lumber prices still 
are three times prewar prices. Cement 
and brick prices, however, do not appear 
to be high in relation to wages. 

Fertilizers probably face a_ further 
price drop, but other products of the 
chemical industry are expected to dip 
only slightly. Chemical products, as a 
group, already are down 15 per cent in 
price. 

The price level, in fact, is supported 
by a number of factors besides that of 
Government policy. Wage rates by the 
hour are continuing to rise, and that puts 
a rather solid floor under costs. Raw- 
material prices, too, promise to remain 
about twice as high as before the war, 
and they are as important in costs as 
wages. With costs rather high and rigid, 
prices cannot “give” very riuch. 
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U.S.: WORLD ARSENAL? 


How Mr. Truman‘’s Arms Plan Would Work 


Arming the world against Rus- 
sia is a bigger deal than it looks. 
Cost, in extreme emergency, can 
go to $10,000,000,000. 

Return to lend-lease in peace- 
time, if Congress approves, is to 
send U. S. weapons, military ex- 
perts, tools, know-how to Europe, 
Asia, almost any place the Presi- 
dent chooses. 

But the atom bomb will stay 
home, under wraps in U. S. 


A plan for reviving lend-lease is next 
on the schedule of U.S. aid abroad. 
That plan will make this country the 
arsenal of the non-Russian world. 

Lend-lease revival is proposed by 
President Truman as a supplement to 
the North Atlantic Treaty, just approved, 
placing U.S. in a _ military alliance 
with principal nations of Western Eu- 
rope. Its starting cost is fixed at 
$1,450,000,000. This cost would 
be on top of U.S. defense costs 
estimated at $14,000,000,000 for 
the year ahead. 

Mr. Truman is seeking broad 
powers from Congress over the 
type of arms that will be shipped, 
who will get them, and on what 
terms. He is seeking, in addition, 
power to allot surplus war mate- 
rials and military missions to U. S. 
friends abroad, to sell modern 
arms and equipment at cost to 
other U.S. friends. 

Inside Congress and out over 
the country, questions are being 
raised concerning exactly what is 
proposed and why. The answers, 
on which a decision for or against 
the lend-lease plan must be based, 
are essentially those that follow: 

Why the whole idea of lend- 
lease at this time? 

The reason given officially is that 
other nations, friendly to U.S., 
cannot afford all of the arms neces- 
sary for rebuilding their defenses. 
Present defenses, in Western Eu- 
rope particularly, would be inade- 
quate in case of attack by Russia. 

If efforts in those nations were 
shifted to produce more arms, 
there would be fewer goods for 
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people to enjoy and the standard of living 
abroad might drop. 

What are those nations spending on 
defense now? 

Britain, France, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Norway and Denmark, to- 
gether, are spending about $5,500,000,- 
000 yearly for their defense. Germany 
isn't allowed to build a defense organiza- 
tion, Italy can spend very little under 
its treaty, and Spain is on the outside. 

How much is U. S. spending? 

Arms cost for U.S., in the year started 
July 1, is to be about $14,000,000,000, 
or two and one-half dollars for each dol- 
lar spent by all of those nations in West- 
ern Europe. Lend-lease of $1,450,000,- 
000 would be in addition to that U.S. 
defense spending. This country, too, is 
giving nonmilitary aid to the non-Rus- 
sian world at the rate of about $6,000,- 
000,000 a year. On defenses at home and 
on aid abroad, thus, U.S. may spend 
nearly $22,000,000,000 a year. 

Can we afford that much? 

Mr. Truman insists that we can. Some 
members of Congress are beginning to 


si, 
What 
Defense 


Now Costs 


$5 


BILLION 


WESTERN 
EUROPE 


wonder. Tax collections in the year 
ahead are expected to fall about $5,000,- 
000,000 short of providing enough 
money to pay the Government’s bills. 
Even so, the argument is that this coun- 
try cannot afford not to give large-scale 
aid, including military aid, to other na- 
tions as a deterrent to war. 

Does $1,450,000,000 cover all the 
proposed military aid? 

No. In addition, Mr. Truman would 
be empowered to allot surplus U.S. war 
materials to other countries without in- 
cluding the cost of those arms in the 
dollar total. How much surplus arms 
and equipment might be sent is left to 
the President's discretion. So is the de- 
cision as to what constitutes surplus. 

What kind. of arms can be shipped? 

The plan calls for tanks, guns, artil- 
lery, ammunition, aircraft, ships, elec- 
tronic equipment, clothing and _ other 
personal equipment. Emphasis would be 
on heavy equipment for armored di- 
visions—vehicles, tanks, mobile big guns. 

Could atom bombs be sent? 

No. They are specifically excluded. 
Weapons developed since the end 
of World War II are not to be 
shipped. 

Who will get most of any aid? 

France will get the biggest 
share. Britain is down for some- 
what less. Smaller amounts are to 
go to Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
Netherlands. Greece and Turkey 
will continue to get about the same 
amount of aid as at present. In 
addition, the President would get 
the power to advance some mili- 
tary aid to any other non-Commu- 
nist nation, such as Iran. 

How much military aid could 
each country get? 

Mr. Truman is asking the power 
to decide that himself. He could 
allocate $938,450,000 of lend-lease 
among nations of Western Europe 
on any basis that his military ad- 
visers recommend. He _ could 
distribute another $300,580,000 
among Greece, Turkey, Korea, 
Iran, and any other nation deemed 
worthy. 

Is Europe’s arms industry to get 
a boost, too? 

Yes. Tools and materials valued 
at $155,000,000 are to be shipped, 
under the plan, to increase the 
amount of arms production there 
without taking goods from the 
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Where U.S. ‘Lend-Lease’ Arms Would Go... 


©. 





TO CANADA 


Arms and equipment 
for sale, no limit 









TO LATIN AMERICA | 


Arms and equipment 
for sale, no limit 










































TO WESTERN EUROPE 


(France, Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark) 





Surplus U.S. arms, no limit 


Arms-production tools and 
materials, $ 155,000,000 


Arms and equipment, new or 
from reserve stocks, $938,450,000 


















TO EUROPE 


Emergency arms, avail- 
able to non-Communist 
nations, $45,000,000 

















IRAN, KOREA, 








TO GREECE, TURKEY, 
PHILIPPINES, OTHERS 


Arms and technical 
aid, $300,580,000 













civilian industries, Must of this would go 
to Britain. 

What do these nations agree to do in 
return? 

Nothing specifically, Agreements are 
to be signed with each nation receiving 
aid, but idea here is to make as sure as 
possible that arms are efficiently used and 
not resold or diverted to other purposes. 
There is no provision for reverse lend- 
lease, Big advantage for U.S. is to be in 
extending its defenses to Europe, in get- 
ting better-equipped allies in case of war. 

Must other nations agree to co-ordi- 
nate their defenses? 

Not necessarily, There is a hope that 
benefiting nations in Western Europe will 
co-ordinate their defenses with the exist- 
ing Western Union setup, but there is to 
be no pressure to integrate those forces 
by means of lend-lease. In the past, U.S. 
has found it speedier to give aid without 
requiring too much in the way of spe- 
cific performance. 

Are there any arms for other nations? 

Yes. U.S. arms would be sold, at cost, 
to “certain countries in the Near East, 
South Asia and the Far East,” and to 
Canada and other nations in this Hemi- 
sphere. No legal limit would be set on 
the amount of such arms to be sold. 
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What will this cost? 

A bookkeeping fund of $100,000,000 
is to be set up, under the plan, to finance 
these sales up to the time of delivery, 
when the arms and equipment would be 
paid for in full. 

Suppose some nation has an emer- 
gency need for arms? 

Weapons and equipment to the extent 
of $45,000,000 could be sent anywhere 
by the President, free of charge, to non- 
Communist nations that can prove their 
need for arms in an emergency, Under 
the plan, amount of these arms would be 
elastic, could be increased at the expense 
of other lend-lease, 

Where will these arms come from? 

From present U.S. stocks of World 
War II weapons and from new produc- 
tion, with about half coming from each 
source, That’s in addition to the surplus 
weapons which will not be counted in 
the $1,450,000,000 total. Plan is to sup- 
ply about 70 per cent of the first year’s 
shipments from current stocks, to de- 
crease that ratio later. 

How much reserve military equipment 
does U. S. have available? 

Rough, unofficial estimates are that 
U.S. has on hand $8,722,000,000 in 
World War II tanks, vehicles, small arms, 
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artillery, radar and other combat equip- 
ment not now being used. This represents 


less than half the stocks left over at war's § 
end, the rest having been used up, de ff 
stroyed, or turned over to other nations. ff 

How much does U. S. have in surplus F 


arms and equipment? 


None. All arms stocks now are ear ff 


marked for use if war comes again. U.S 
military officials have stated recently that 
no arms declared surplus‘remain on hand, 
But, under the plan, some existing re- 
serve stocks could be declared surplus. 
No limit is to be placed on the President's 
power to create surpluses in this manner. 


Then, will U. S. arms production have 


to be increased substantially? 

If present reserve stocks are to be 
maintained, yes. In that case, arms for 
direct shipment and for replacing exist- 
ing stocks would have to be produced to 
the extent of $1,400,000,000 or more. 
This would be added to a current yearly 
output of U.S. arms, excluding aircraft, 
of about $1,215,000,000. 

So U. S. arms production would have 
to be doubled? 


—orh 





Possibly. It depends on how much the 


present stocks of weapons and equip- § 


ment will be permitted to decline, and § 


on how much is declared surplus. If, as 
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To Do the Job, the President Wants These Powers . . . 


—Harris & Ewing 


an extreme example, all reserve stocks 
in U.S. were declared surplus, then 
lend-lease under the plan could mean 
shipping up to $10,000,000,000 in new 
and surplus arms. In that case, production 
would have to be increased by the same 
amount in order to replace present stocks 
and provide the new arms authorized. 
That means multiplying present output 
of U.S. arms more than eight times. 

How did the lend-lease plan reach 
its proposed size? 

It was concluded by State Department 
officials that a $1,450,000,000 plan rep- 
resents “the very rock-bottom program 
consistent with the objectives sought.” 
Not all of the needs of participating 
countries are covered, Requirements were 
screened by U.S. representatives in the 
Western Union organization of Western 
Europe, and again by military officials in 
this country, They were scaled down on 
both sides to reach present figures. 

How long would revived lend-lease 
go on? 

The major part of the proposed pro- 
gram—that is, actual deliveries of equip- 
ment now contemplated—supposedly will 
be finished in two years, Whether the 
program goes on for three or four years 
depends, in turn, on progress made by 
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in arms and technical aid 
to Greece and Turkey, 
plus any other nation 


he decides to include. 


000,000 in U. S. arms to 
any non-Communist na- 
tion in the event of an 


emergency. 


tities of “surplus” arms 
and equipment to West- 


ern Europe. 


‘the Atlantic Pact organization and future 


to send $300,000,000 
































to provide up to $45,- 














to ship unlimited quan- 











relations with Russia. 

How big a military force is planned 
for Europ » under this program? 

Goal is an effective force about the 
size of present U.S. military establish- 
ment. In man power, armed forces in 
Western Europe total about 1,500,000 
men in uniform, as against about 1,600,- 
000 in U.S. armed forces. The plan is to 
furnish this European force with adequate 
arms and equipment while keeping the 
same number of combat units and ex- 
panding man power only slightly. 

Will all members of the Atlantic Pact 
get lend-lease arms? 

No, Free arms were not requested by 
Portugal, Iceland or Canada, Italy is un- 
able legally to expand its defenses much. 
Lend-lease shipments to Atlantic Pact 
countries are te be confined to members 
of the Western European defense union 
and to Norway and Denmark. 

How will those countries be trained 
in the use of U. S. arms? 

U.S. military missions are to be sent 
to each country to train a nucleus of 
local troops in the use of weapons when 
necessary. No limit is placed on the num- 
ber or size of such military missions that 
may be sent by the President. 


to sell U.S. arms at cost 
to Canada and Latin 
America and nations in 
Southern Asia, the Near 


East and Far East. 


to send $155,000,000 
in equipment and sup- 
plies for increasing arms 
production to favored At- 


lantic Pact nations. 


to finance such sales to 
the extent of $100,000,- 
000, the money to be 


repaid upon delivery. 





to allocate $1,000,000, - 
000 in arms among At- 
lantic Pact nations from 
U. S. reserve stocks and 


current production. 





to decide what types 





of ground, sea and air 





weapons, excluding only 





atom bombs, are to be 





involved in the program. 









to dispatch military 





missions of any size to 








any co-operating nation. 
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Will U.S. have to furnish replace- 
ments and spare parts for these arms? 

Probably, Large stocks of spare parts 
are to be included in initial lend-lease 
shipments, however, and forcign produc- 
tion may be altered enough in some cases 
to provide needed replacement. Weapons 
themselves, when worn out, may have 
to be replaced from future U.S. stocks. 
Lend-lease alone is not expected to stand- 
ardize weapons used by Western Euro- 
pean countries, 

Then, is Congress being asked to: 
write a blank check for lend-lease? 

In part. Plan now is to write into law 
a maximum dollar amount of $1,450,000,- 
000 for arms shipments, then to leave 
the matters of what kind of military aid 
and for whom up to the Administration. 
Powers asked by the President are shown 
in the accompanying chart. With them, 
he could conceivably send up to $10,- 
000,000,000 in U. S. weapons and equip- 
ment to almost any group of countries 
and accompany each shipment with a 
large military mission. Yet this power of 
discretion and this dollar authorization, 
according to State Department propo- 
nents, may be required if U.S. friends 
abroad are to build the defense they 
need. Congress now must decide. 
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Dollar Diplomacy in 1949: 
Exporting Cash, Skills 


Start is being made on Point 4 
to get U.S. cash and skills at 
work abroad. Commercial trea- 
ties set the pattern. 

Idea is to make sure investors 
can get profits out. Protection 
against unfair taxes, seizure is 
guaranteed, too. 

Surveys are under way to find 
likely spots for U.S. capital. 
Italian pact is set. Uruguayan, 
others are in the works. 


President Truman’s “bold new pro- 
gram” for helping underdeveloped 
areas of the world with private capital 
and technical help from the U. S. is to 
get tryouts in both Europe and Latin 
America. 

Top emphasis is on taking down bar- 
riers that now block the flow of private 
investment capital from the U. S. to these 
areas. A commercial treaty with Italy is 
being tried to open the way in Europe. 
A similar treaty is being worked out with 
Uruguay, and agreements along the same 
lines are to be discussed with five other 
Latin-American governments. Brazil is 
getting set to go even further in bidding 
for American investments. 

On the technical side, American ex- 
perts are surveying Colombia and about 
to start a study in Peru to see what these 
countries need. 

The treaties with Italy and Uruguay 
are aimed at big obstacles that now 
hinder American investments. They are 
intended to remove fears that properties 
will be seized or profits blocked so they 
cannot be taken out in U. S. dollars. 

In Italy, the American businessman 
gets assurances of full legal status, of 
protection against discriminatory taxes, 
of rights equal with Italians. Under the 
treaty, property can be seized only by 
due process of law, prompt payment is 
guaranteed and the proceeds can be ex- 
changed into dollars and sent home to 
the U.S. 

In Uruguay, the treaty now being 
worked out grants Americans about the 
same rights, but it goes even further in 
clearing the way for taking out dollars. 
It will provide that profits “in the form 
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of salaries, interest, dividends, commis- 
sions, royalties, or in other forms” can 
be turned into dollars and sent out of 
the country. 

The U.S. State Department, with 
Italian and Uruguayan treaties as pat- 
terns, is getting ready to negotiate sim- 
ilar agreements with Peru, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Chile and Brazil. 

Brazil is tackling the investment prob- 
lem from several other angles too, as the 
result of a survey made months ago by 
Brazilian and American experts. First 
task is to clean up about $150,000,000 in 
past-due dollar accounts. Stronger ex- 
change controls have been set up to make 
it possible to pay off $2,500,000 worth 
of these old accounts monthly. Now 
Brazil is working on plans to pay off the 
whole amount, probably with the help 
of commercial or Government loans in 
the U.S. 

Next step is to start negotiating a 
treaty with the U.S. intended to avoid 
double tdxation on American profits 
made in Brazil. Another idea is for U.S. 
and Brazilian governments to set up a 
dollar pool to protect U.S. investments. 

The technical aid that, meanwhile, 
is being provided in Latin America is to 
build on foundations already laid by the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. This 
agency of the U.S. Government, work- 
ing jointly with governments in various 
countries, has made a big start toward 
improvements in health and sanitation, 
agriculture, rural education and technical 
training. 

Two missions of American experts, 
through over-all studies, are to learn just 
what Colombia and Peru need on a broad 
scale. Neither mission was sent by the 
U.S. Government, but both are working 
along the lines of Mr. Truman’s program. 

In Colombia 12 experts from the In- 
ternational Bank are well started on their 
studies. They find that Colombia’s needs 
are considerable. Although the country 
is more than twice as large as France 
and although it has large resources, it 
has only about 10,000,000 people. This 
is partly because three ranges of high 
mountains that cut across the count.y 
make transportation difficult. The com- 
mission is expected to recommend: 

Improvements in transportation, in- 
cluding buying new railway equipment, 
extending some railway lines, building 
more roads, improving seaports and put- 




























JULIUS KLEIN 
Mission to Peru 


ting better vessels on the Magdalena 
River, the main artery of commerce. 

Building hydroelectric plants, tapping 
reserves of coal and iron and establish- 
ing more industries. 

Extending work being done on public 
health and sanitation, and building and 
improving water and sewer systems. 

Putting the Government’s budget into 
balance and using dollar income more 
effectively. 

In Peru, the survey about to get under 
way is to be made by a group of Ameri- 
can experts hired by the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment and headed ‘by Dr. Julius Klein, 
U.S. economist. They are to look into 
the problems of a country that is nearly 
as large as Colombia but that, in spite 
of natural wealth, has only about 8,000,- 
000 people. 

Although details of Peru’s problems 
are different from those of Colombia, 
over-all conditions are somewhat similar. 
Thus, the basic findings of the two mis- 
sions are to be more or less alike. 

Cost of the projects these two missions 
are to recommend will run high into the 
millions of dollars. Governments and 
local investors will be able to handle 
parts of the programs, but the bulk of 
the financing must come from outside, 

Some of the projects will appeal to 
American interests; they already have 
about $260,000,000 invested in Colom- 
bia and nearly $100,000,000 in Peru. 
Most of the projects, however, will re- 
quire credits from the Export-Import 
Bank or the International Bank. 

Action in line with Mr. Truman’s 
“bold new program,” thus, is under way. 
Two countries are receiving technical 
aid, and U.S. private capital is begin- 
ning to get encouragement in helping to 
bring progress to underdeveloped areas. 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS GET PUBLIC AID 


Congress Argues, But Funds Are Given Now 


Controversy over the views of 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Cardinal 
Spellman has blocked passage of 
the aid-to-education bill. Back 
of the argument is a growing 
problem of U.S. tax aid for 
schools. 

Church schools, other private 
schools now get some federal 
help through GI Bill of Rights, 
free lunches, other programs. 

But costs are going up. Num- 
ber of pupils is rising, too. Prob- 
lem is how to support, educate 
40 per cent more students in 
years just ahead. 


Aid for education is tangled now in 
the issue of religion. That issue is 
being drawn over the question of 
whether any federal aid should be 
allowed to go to parochial schools. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt expressed 


the opinion that federal aid should be 


confined to public schools. Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman, as spokesman for the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, criticized Mrs. 
Roosevelt for her expression of opinion. 
Congress, caught suddenly in a cross- 
current of arguments, is drawing back 
from a decision. 

The issue of public support for private 
and sectarian schools has many sides 
and a long history, It is an issue that di- 
vides State legislatures. Many court de- 
cisions, State and federal, have dealt with 
it. There is an actual record of Federal 
Government subsidy to children in pa- 
rochial schools as well as public schools. 

The problem itself is one of grow- 
ing importance, because of the financial 
burden of educating the nation’s young. 
School population is skyrocketing and 
costs are in a sharp rise that will continue 
for another 10 years, The size of this 
problem, as it affects public schools on 
the one hand and parochial and private 
schools on the other, is illustrated in the 
chart on page 19. 

Public schools, supported by tax 
money, number about 185,000 and enroll 
more than 23,000,000 pupils, according 
to the latest figures compiled by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The cost of maintain- 
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ing these schools runs to more than 
$3,300,000,000 a year, It is this cost, 
falling heavily on the less well-to-do 
States, often with largest proportions of 
children of school age, that has led to 
pressure for federal aid to education. 
Bills now in Congress around which argu- 
ment revolves provide for such aid at a 
rate of $300,000,000 a year, 

Parochial and private schools num- 
ber more than 13,000 and have a total 
enrollment that exceeds 2,800,000, A 
survey made several years ago showed 
that 98 per cent of the pupils in non- 
public elementary schools were enrolled 
in institutions controlled by religious 
sects, Of these, 96 per cent were in 
Catholic schools; 2.5 per cent in Lu- 
theran schools, and the rest were scat- 





MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


tered among schools controlled by various 
other Protestant sects. Of the pupils in 
nonpublic high schools, 87 per cent were 
in sectarian institutions and, of these, 
91 per cent were in Catholic schools. 
Costs of operating the parochial and 
private schools are estimated by the 
Office of Education to total around $800,- 
000,000 a year. The situation varies 
greatly from State to State. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, 21 per cent of the 
pupils are enrolled in Catholic schools. 
In New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, the number enrolled in Cath- 
olic schools ranges from 16 to 18 per cent 
of the total. In North Carolina, however, 
fewer than half of 1 per cent of the 
school pupils are in Catholic institutions. 
Several of the Southern States show an 
enrollment in Catholic schools of less 
than 2 per cent. Idaho has less than 3 
per cent in Catholic schools. Oregon has 


5 per cent and South Dakota less than 
7 per cent. 

Funds for the Catholic and other sec- 
tarian schools come largely from parish- 
ioners, who also pay taxes toward the 
support of public schools. 

Plans for federal aid of education 
have run into the question of whether 
funds should be given only to public 
schools or should be shared by parochial 
and private institutions. 

One plan, which Catholic leaders pre- 
ferred, would have allowed the parochial 
schools to share in funds for textbooks 
on nonreligious subjects, transportation of 
pupils, and health services. Where State 
constitutions or laws stood in the way, 
federal funds would have been trans- 
ferred directly to the parochial schools 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
... a difference in viewpoint provoked a controversy 


without passing through the hands of 
State officials. 

In the Senate, that plan drew oppo- 
sition from groups who argued that it 
fell short of complete separation of 
church and state. A compromise plan 
then was drawn under which the federal 
money would be turned over to the 
States and then distributed in each State 
according to the laws prevailing there. 
This plan is embodied in the bill that 
passed the Senate early in May. 

In the House, however, a Labor and 
Education subcommittee headed by Rep- 
resentative Graham A. Barden (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, voted for a different 
plan—one that would specifically limit the 
payment of federal funds to public 
schools. The Barden bill drew the fire 
of Catholic groups and now appears to 
be blocked. 

A new 


attempted compromise, in 
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which a separate bill appropriating $35,- 
000,000 for health services, available to 
the pupils of all schools, would have been 
pushed to passage along with the Barden 
bill, has failed to win support. 

The deadlock that has thus developed 
has brought the Senate bill back into the 
picture as the only one that appears to 
have any chance of final enactment. That 
situation, in turn, raises the question of 
what aid now is given to Catholic and 
other church schools from public funds. 

Federal programs costing hundreds 
of millions of dollars and covering a wide 
range of activities already include Catho- 
lic and other sectarian schools and col- 
leges, along with those that are publicly 
controlled. 

School lunches are provided by the 
Federal Government through the De- 
partment of Agriculture to needy chil- 
dren in both parochial and public schools. 
To finance this program for the present 
fiscal year, Congress has appropriated 
$83,500,000. This money is disbursed 
partly in the form of surplus commodities 
and partly in the form of cash that is 


matched dollar for dollar by the States. 
In 29 States, where laws or constitu- 
tions prevent the use of State or local 
funds for parochial schools, the money 
is paid directly to these schools by the 
Federal Government, For the year that 
er.ded in June, a total of $2,288,216 was 
disbursed to parochial or private schools 
in this way. In addition, such schools 
in the 19 other States shared in the fed- 
eral money distributed through the State 
departments of education. 

Scientific research projects are being 
carried on in colleges and universities of 
all kinds, including many Catholic insti- 
tutions, with the aid of federal funds. 
These projects are financed by grants 
with an estimated total of more than 
$100,000,000 from the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Public Health Service, the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies of the Government. 

The GI Bill of Rights is channeling 
many millions of dollars to Catholic and 
other sectarian colleges and universities, 
in tuition money for veterans. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS GET TRANSPORTATION AID IN SOME STATES 
How far should federal support go? 


Wartime training programs, de- 
signed to prepare young men and women 
for technical and scientific work in war 
industries, were carried on in 20 Catholic 
colleges and universities, at a cost of 
more than $2,000,000 among the 220 
institutions that took part. 

Thus a precedent already has been set 
for the use of federal funds to subsidize 
education and research in schools and 
colleges under church control. 

State laws, also, allow the use of 
public funds to aid the pupils of paro- 
chial schools, in certain instances. 

Free textbooks can be provided pu- 
pils of parochial as well as public schools 
under laws of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oregon, West Virginia and Michigan. 

Transportation of parochial-school 
pupils at public expense is allowed in 19 
States. These are California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island and Wyoming. 

Health and welfare services of pub- 
lic schools of New York are made avail- 
able to both parochial and private schools. 

More than half of the States, however, 
specifically prohibit the use of public 
funds in any way for the aid of private 
or parochial schools. 

Legal questions involved in the 
current argument over schools have been 
the subject of many court decisions, both 
State and federal. They have a long his- 
tory going back to the earliest days of 
the republic, when the respective roles 
of church and state were first defined. 

Most of the 13 colonies had had 
officially established churches and had 
required religious tests for office holding. 
But, when their delegates met to frame 
a Federal Constitution, they provided 
that no religious test should be required 
as a qualification for federal office, and 
the First Amendment, adopted immedi- 
ately afterward as part of the Bill of 
Rights, declared that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

For a short time, some of the States 
maintained their established churches. 
Under several State constitutions, civil 
rights were granted only to Protestants. 
Eventually, religious liberty was guaran- 
teed in every State. But it was not until 
after the War of 1861 that most States 
adopted laws and constitutional provi- 
sions prohibiting the use of tax revenues 
for sectarian education. 

State courts, in numerous cases, 
have construed these provisions strictly. 
In New York, for example, a court in 
1922-declined to approve the use of free 
textbooks by parochial-school pupils, 
holding that this would be furnishing 
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School Enrollment... Private vs. Public 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


~Biack Star photos 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


Caught in the clash, Congress may vote no funds at all 


aid indirectly to the school itself and not 
merely to the pupils. Again, in 1938, a 
New York court held that transportation 
of parochial-school pupils at public ex- 
pense violated the State constitution, 
“since the purpose . . . is to promote the 
interest of a private school or the reli- 
gious or sectarian institution that controls 
it.” Only through an amendment to the 
State constitution of New York was such 
transportation later allowed. 

Courts in Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Delaware, Oklahoma, Washington and 
New Mexico refused to sanction the trans- 
portation of parochial-school pupils at 
public expense. 

In Louisiana, however, a court in 1929 
upheld a statute providing free textbooks 
for parochial-school children, on the 
ground that the children and the State, 
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rather than the schools, were the bene- 
ficiaries. A Maryland court, in 1938, up- 
held the transporting of parochial-school 
children, and courts in New Jersey and 
Kentucky made similar decisions in 1945. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, in its 
two key decisions bearing on the question 
of public aid for parochial schools, has 
accepted the “child benefit” theory ad- 
vanced by the State court in Louisiana. 

In the first of these decisions, ren- 
dered unanimously in 1930, the Supreme 
Court upheld the Louisiana textbook 
statute. Chief Justice Hughes, delivering 
the opinion of the Court, said that the 
taxing power of the State was “exerted 
for a public purpose.” 

The second decision, rendered in 1947, 
upheld the New Jersey statute concerning 
the transportation of parochial-school pu- 


pils. That time, however, the decision 
was by a vote of 5 to 4, and the minority 
adhered to the reasoning followed earlier 
by a majority of the State courts. 

The battle over public aid for 
church-controlled schools thus appears 
to be far from settled. If Congress ap- 
proves the bill that already has passed 
the Senate, the battle will be transferred 
to the State legislatures and the State 
courts, and eventually to the Supreme 
Court once more. If Congress passes no 
school-aid bill at this session, the issue 
will continue to boil. With a prospective 
increase of nearly 40 per cent in the 
numbers of elementary-school pupils by 
1957, costs in both public and parochial 
schools are certain to mount. The real 
issue to be decided is who is to pay 
those costs. 
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TOM CLARK: TRUMAN FRIEND, NO RADICAL .. . 


OM CAMPBELL CLARK, moving to the 

Supreme Court from the Attorney 
Generalship, would tilt the Court’s bal- 
ance somewhat to the nonradical side. 

His predecessor, the late Associate 
Justice Frank Murphy, sided regularly 
with the judges who took a leftward posi- 
tion on such issues as labor, taxes, Gov- 
ernment power and personal rights. 

Tom Clark’s branches are in the New 
Deal, but his roots are firmly in conserva- 
tive Texas. His background is that of the 
law, of practical politics with an em- 
phasis on party regularity, and of law 
enforcement. He has displayed no strong 
viewpoints on economic issues, except 
for a belief that the antitrust laws should 
be enforced. 

It was as a close personal friend of 
President Harry Truman that Mr. Clark 
was named Attorney General in 1945, at 
the age of 46. He had entered the Justice 
Department in 1937 and worked his way 
upward through its Antitrust and Crim- 
inal divisions. 

He backed Mr. Truman for the Vice 
Presidency at the 1944 Democratic Con- 
vention, and held the Texas delegation 
firmly in line for him. When Mr. Tru- 
man became President, Francis Biddle, 


who had supported Henry A. Wallace, 
resigned as Attorney General and the 
job went to Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark has been a member of the 
cozy little official group that makes up 
the intimate Truman circle. Mr. Clark, a 
typical Texan, long, lean, with a Texas 
tang in his voice, fits comfortably into 
that circle. It has included no New Deal- 
ers with an intense ideological bent. 


—Harris & Ewin 


Now, at the comparatively youthful 
age of nearly 50, he becomes a member 
of the Court. His promotion is expected 
to mean that the more radical wing of 
the Court can count on only three instead 
of four votes in its effort to build a ma- 
jority of five. Mr. Clark will probably 
consider himself disqualified to sit on 
some major antitrust and other actions 
he helped to start as Attorney General. 
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WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, 51, a 
Roosevelt appointee, straight 
out of the New Deal. With As- 
sociate Justice Black, he forms 
an immovably liberal bloc of 
two. Is considered a presiden- 
tial possibility and has been 
making speeches praising the 
welfare state as twentieth-cen- 
tury concept. Was urged to 
oppose President Truman: for 
the Democratic presidential 
nomination last year but re- 
fused. Studied law at Colum- 
bia, practiced in New York, 
taught law at Columbia and 
Yale. Helped write the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act and later was 
chairman of SEC. Named to 
the Court in 1939. 
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HUGO L. BLACK, 63, once a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Was appointed to the Court by 
President Roosevelt in 1937 
during the Senate battle over 
the New Deal Court-enlarge- 
ment plan. Was confirmed be- 
fore prior Klan affiliation was 
revealed. Has proved a studi- 
ous, hard-working Justice who 
has by his opinions championed 
often the rights of those the 
Klan had opposed. Earlier, 
practiced law in Birmingham, 
Ala., was elected to the Senate 
in 1926. He became a fighting 
supporter of the New Deal pro- 
gram and gained fame as inves- 
tigator of lobbying against the 
Utility Holding Company Act. 


WILEY B. RUTLEDGE, 55, a Roose- 
velt appointee six years ago, 
usually joins the Court’s Black- 
Douglas liberal group. Is a 
scholarly, genial judge who 
spent more time teaching law 
than in practicing it. Took his 
law degree at University of Col- 
orado, and practiced at Boulder, 
from 1922 to 1924. Then taught 
at four universities—Colorado, 
Washington in St. Louis, Wis- 
consin and Iowa. Was a U.S. 
court of appeals judge. Is a 
Kentuckian and is.considered an 
old-fashioned Western liberal, 
who holds that the law is of 
little value “if it does not serve 
human needs.” He backed the 
Court-enlargement bili of 1937. 


STANLEY F. REED, 64, occupies a 
central position between the 
Court cliques. He votes first 
with one side and then the 
other, and often, in close deci- 
sions, his ballot has been deci- 
sive. Mixed law practice with 
politics in Kentucky, came to 
Washington in the Hoover days 
as general counsel for the Fed 
eral Farm Board. Moved on to 
the Justice Department, was 
advanced to Solicitor General, 
and argued numerous New Deal 
cases before the Supreme 
Court, including the gold-clause 
and National Recovery Admin- 
istration cases. Is considered a 
judicious liberal. Avoids the 
Court’s personal feuding. 
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. . A LOOK AHEAD AT THE SUPREME COURT 


HE COMPLEXION of the Supreme Court 
Ti; likely to be changed rather decided- 
ly with the appointment of Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark to that high tribunal. 

The Court itself is so torn with disputes 
that unanimous decisions are becoming a 
rarity and 5-to-4 splits are a matter al- 
most of routine. With Mr. Clark replac- 
ing the late Justice Frank Murphy, these 
splits are expected more often to become 


6-to-3—the majority inclined to give busi- 
nessmen more independence, Govern- 
ment less unchecked authority. 

In general, recent decisions have dis- 
closed three groups among the nine Jus- 
tices, whose views are important to the 
direction that life in the nation takes, 

A bloc of four justices more often than 
not has voted in favor of labor unions, in 
favor of Government actions, and against 


the actions of corporations. This group 
consisted of Justices Black, Douglas, Rut- 
ledge and the late Justice Murphy. To 
establish their view as law, this quartet 
usually had to persuade only one other 
member of the Court to go along. 

In the middle, swinging sometimes 
toward the quartet and sometimes against 
it, have been Chief Justice Vinson and 
Justice Reed. Usually, the deciding vote 
in close divisions favoring the four was 
cast by Justice Reed. 

Generally opposed to the Black-Doug- 
las-Rutledge-Murphy combination have 
been Justices Jackson and Frankfurter. 
In most cases, they were joined by Justice 
Burton. This trio is inclined to vote for 
curbing union power, against more regu- 
lation and control of business and against 
unchecked power of Government. 

The prospect now is that, with Mr. 
Clark as the new Justice, the Jackson- 
Frankfurter views will be strengthened, 
the Douglas-Black-Rutledge attitude 
weakened. The decided New Deal con- 
tingent on the Court will have to win 
the votes of two Justices rather than one, 
and Mr. Clark is expected to be much 
more difficult to persuade than either 
Justice Reed or the late Justice Murphy. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE FRED M. VINSON, 
59, balance wheel of the Court, 
tends to be on the nonradical 
side on most issues. Has tried 
to cut down the Court’s feuding, 
obtain more unanimous deci- 
sions, but without notable 
success. Intimate friend and in- 
fluential adviser of President 
Truman. Came to the Court in 
1946. Mr. Truman’s appoint- 
ment. Previously had been a 
country lawyer in Kentucky, a 
member of the House, a U.S. 
appeals-court judge, Director 
of Economic Stabilization, Di- 
rector of the Office of War Mo- 
bilization, Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator and Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
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HAROLD H. BURTON, 61, a mid- 
road Truman appointee, is the 
Court’s only Republican. Sides 
most frequently with the Jack- 
son-Frankfurter combination, 
but sometimes goes along with 
the Douglas-Black viewpoint. 
Practiced law in Cleveland and 
Utah, where he had important 
utility clients. Was mayor of 
Cleveland, and, from 1941 to 
1945, Senator from Ohio. Met 
Mr. Truman in the Senate and 
a firm friendship ensued. Was 
first Truman Court appointee. 
Entered Court with a belief 
that most issues can be settled 
around a conference table, but 
found that did not apply to the 
high tribunal. 


ROBERT H. JACKSON, 57, a Jus- 
tice since 1941. On most issues 
he sides with the Court’s non- 
radical group. Engaged in a bit- 
ter feud with Associate Justice 
Black on a point of judicial 
conduct, a row that had a recent 
echo in a pointed dissent in a 
corporation-tax case. Practiced 
law’ at Jamestown, N. Y., and 
attracted the attention of Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Came to Washington in 1933 as 
counsel for the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. Argued many New 
Deal cases before the Supreme 
Court as Solicitor General, then 
was advanced to Attorney Gen- 
eral. Was prosecutor in the 
German war-crimes trials. 


FELIX FRANKFURTER, 66, one of 
the authors of the New Deal, 
oddly now considered the main- 
stay of the Court’s right wing. 
He and Associate Justice Jack- 
son usually found together in 
the nonradical grouping. As 
professor at Harvard Law sup- 
plied dozens of young lawyers 
to the New Deal and was an 
intimate adviser of President 
Roosevelt. Came to the Court 
as an authority on administra- 
tive law, the great tangle of 
law that has grown up about 
the executive agencies. Was 
born in Vienna and brought to 
the U.S. at the age of 12. Is 
considered a gentle and schol- 
arly judge. 
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WHERE ARMS SPENDING GOES 


Arms bill of $14,000,000,000 
doesn't mean $14,000,000,000 
worth of fighting force. Overhead 
takes most of the money. 

Defense spending goes for 
educating youngsters, for hiring 
civilians to do a lot of the work, 
for a host of other things. 

Result: Every time Army spends 
$1.60 on a soldier, it spends $3 
on nonmilitary programs to back 
him up. 


A close study is beginning to turn 
up interesting things about the billions 
that the United States is spending 
to keep up its Army, Navy and Air 
Force. 

More dollars from the $14,000,000,000 
to be spent on defense for the year ahead 
are earmarked for nonmilitary spending 
than for military purposes. For every two 
men in uniform, the services are to em- 
ploy one civilian Government worker. Of 
men in uniform, only one in three is to 
be in a fighting unit, while two are to be 
engaged in supply or overhead functions. 
New overhead jobs alone account for 
more than half of the increase in all fed- 
eral civilian employes since 1940. 

Of the total supply of dollars going to 
the armed forces, only about $6,300,- 
000,000 is to be spent for military pur- 
poses—for pay and support of men in 
combat units, for maintaining military in- 
stallations, for buying planes, guns, tanks, 
ships, equipment and supplies for the 
fighting forces. Nearly $8,000,000,000 is 
to be spent for overhead and for things 
only remotely or indirectly connected 
with military functions. There are big 
outlays for education, civilian salaries, 
housing projects, printing, a world-wide 
air line, rent, research and multimillion- 
dollar telephone bills. 

The accompanying chart helps to show 
what is happening. As war and defense 
grows more complex, the overhead struc- 
ture is getting bigger and bigger and the 
bureaucracy needed to run the military 
is taking more dollars, proportionately, 
than ever before. 

Civilian overhead, for example, has 
more than doubled in recent years. Rela- 
tive number of civilians employed by the 
armed forces has shown this rise: 
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Nonmilitary Purposes 


In 1941, the proportion of civilians in 
the armed services to men in uniform was 
somewhat less than 1 to 4. At that time, 
the number of military men was al- 
most exactly the same as now, but the 
dollar outlays for defense were less than 
half the present spending even though 
billions of dollars were going toward 
equipping the Army and Navy for war. 
Military costs that year amounted to 
$6,685,427,000. 

In 1944, at war’s peak, the 
proportion of civilians to men 
in uniform declined some- 
what, to a ratio of 1 to 5. In 
the Navy, the proportion went 
down to | to 8. 

Now, five years later, the 
ratio of civilians to military 
men is more than 1 to 2. In 
the Navy, about 40 per cent 
of the total strength is in 
civilian employes at shore es- 
tablishments and in fleet 
headquarters. 

Military overhead, too, 
has risen far above prewar 
and wartime proportions. 

Air Force, with a strength 
of 420,200 men in uniform, 
has only 53,039 flying per- 
sonnel, including pilots, navi- 
gators, bombardiers and gun- 
ners. Number of men in 
combat units—including me- 
chanics, cooks, clerks and 
supply personnel—totals about 
140,000 men. The other 280,- 

000 are service, headquarters, 
school or training troops. 

Navy strength also is de- 
voted in large part to non- 
combat duties. Of 408,000 men now in 
the Regular Navy, about 246,000 are 
assigned to sea duty, and less than half 
that number are on combat ships. The 
other 162,000 sailors are on permanent 
shore duty, most of them manning the 
595 Navy installations within the U.S. 

Army troops show an even larger 
proportion of noncombat functions. With 
658,000 men in uniform, the Army is able 
to maintain the equivalent of only 11 
divisions. That means about 132,000 
Army men in combat units, including 
troops who feed, supply, pay and trans- 
port the fighting men in those units. An- 
other 526,000 Army men are engaged in 
service functions, training, supply and 
headquarters duties. Most are stationed at 
169 Army posts and camps within U.S. 


Take Most of 14 Billions 


In all, U.S. is maintaining 
1,200,000 of its 1,600,000 military men 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force within 
this country, with most of them assigned 
to noncombat units. Total strength of all 
combat units is about 518,000 men. 

Nonmilitary spending, outlays that 
are required by the type of defense :truc- 
ture U.S. is developing; but which add 
only indirectly to this country’s fig!:ting 
strength, accounts for other billions. How 
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much difference this spending makes is 
shown by defense costs in Western Eu- 
rope, where the number of men under 
arms is 1,500,000—about the same as in 
U.S.—but where the bill for defense 
comes to only $5,500,000,000, as com- 
pared with $14,000,000,000 in U. S. 

As examples of this nonmilitary spend- 
ing by the U.S. armed forces: 

Big projects that have little to do with 
actual fighting strength are under way in 
all three services. Construction alone, 
most of it housing for families of service- 
men, is to cost half a billion dollars. A 
project for transforming Air Force and 
Navy radio communications systems from 
“very high frequency” to “ultra high fre- 
quency” over a five-year period is slated 


to cost another $1,000,000,000. A world- 
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wide military air line is costing about 
$200,000,000 yearly. The bill for college 
subsidies, scholarships, research and mo- 
bilization planning comes to $700,000,- 
600—nearly another billion. Travel on 
commercial transport is costing $220,- 
000,000. And the armed forces are spend- 
ing more than a third of a billion for mov- 
ing civilians and freight around the 
country. 

Where nonmilitary costs center, 
where they are biggest in relation to 
strictly military outlays, may be seen in 
the direction of Army, Navy and Air 
Force spending plans for the coming 
year: 

Army dollars are largely for overhead 
and support functions. For each $1.60 
spent on fighting units, $3 is to be spent 
for noncombat functions. Total bill for 
paying, supplying and equipping all tac- 
tical units in the Army is to amount to 
$1,629,000,000. But the cost of civilian 
employes, service and headquarters 
troops, construction, and other nonmili- 
tary expenses comes to nearly $3,000,- 
000,000 for the year. 

Navy dollars are about evenly di- 
vided. For each $2.50 to be spent on the 
fleet at sea, $2.15 is earmarked for over- 
head costs on shore. Military costs—out- 
lays for maintaining and equipping the 
fleet, buying planes, remodeling present 
ships, and paying men on sea duty— 
come to about $2,520,000,000. Over- 
head costs, including pay of civilians 
and shore-based sailors, subsidies, re- 
search, construction and upkeep of 


shore installations, amount to about - 


$2,150,000,000. 

Air Force dollars, with a higher pro- 
portion going toward new equipment, 
show $3 to be spent on fighting strength 
for every $2 earmarked for overhead. 
Planned outlays for new planes, for equip- 
ment and supplies and for pay of airmen 
in tactical squadrons, amount to about 
$2,125,000,000. But another $1,416,000,- 
000 is earmarked for such things as 
housing for Air Force personnel, schools, 
research and pay for civilians and non- 
combat troops for the year ahead. 

Added to these Army-Navy-Air Force 
costs, finally, is a bill for $1,200,000,000 
for the noncombat functions of joint 
boards and agencies, for the Defense 
Secretary's organization and for stock- 
piling. This raises the total costs of the 
armed forces for the superstructure be- 
hind actual fighting strength to about 
$7,674,000,000 for the year. That’s in 
addition to a possible overhead cost of 
$1,450,000,000 for lend-lease of arms to 
the non-Russian world. 

Trend of U.S. military costs upward, 
thus, appears to be accounted for in large 
part by the rising cost of nonmilitary out- 
lays required for a modern defense in the 
U.S. pattern. 
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Why World Is Short of Dollars . .. | 


(July 1, 1914, through 1948 


0 0° 













—— 1914 and 1949, the amount of goods 
and services that this country sold abroad 
exceeded the amount bought from abroad by more 
than $101,000,000,000. 

Sales abroad in this 35-year period totaled $270,- 
285,000,000. 

Purchases from abroad in the same period were 
$169,230,000,000. 

The flow of goods and services into and out of 
the country is shown in the Pictogram. It pictures 
the gap of $101,055,000,000 that has to be made 
good in one way or another. The gap is the basis 
of many of the world’s troubles. 

How the gap has been managed is shown by the 
Pictogram, too. 

Gifts from the U.S. Government total $48,957,- 
000,000. That accounts for almost half of the differ- 


ence between sales and purchases. 

Loans from this Government provided $18,807,- 
000,000 more. ; 

Sales by other countries of gold and dollar invest- 
ments brought $15,581,000,000. The World Bank 
and World Monetary Fund supplied $1,146,000,000. 

Private investments abroad by U. S. individuals 
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Imports of goods and services from world . 
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and corporations provided $10,341,000,000. U. S. 
residents also sent $10,688,000,000 overseas in the 
form of private gifts and charity. 

The problem, however, does not appear to be 
any nearer solution. The Marshall Plan and similar 
measures are not providing other countries with all 
the dollars they want. Great Britain and British 
Empire countries are cutting down on purchases 
in the United States. There is to be a meeting of 
finance ministers in Washington in September to 
consider other methods, such as lowering the value 
of currencies so that goods can be sold to the U. S. 
at a lower dollar price. 

Larger U.S. purchases of other countries’ goods 
is proposed as the only sound answer. But larger 
purchases have proved difficult. U.S. goods often 
are lower priced than like goods manufactured 
abroad. And U.S. needs for raw materials pro- 
duced abroad are becoming less urgent. Synthetic 
rubber and nylon, for example, are reducing the 
need for natural rubber and silk. 

The prospect is that U.S. will continue to sell 
more goods abroad than are bought from abroad 
for years to come, with the gap still troublesome. 
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How Export Surplus Was Paid For .. . 
. by sale of foreign 
gold and dollar assets $15,581,000,000 
. by dollars obtained from World Bank 
or International Monetary Fund 1,146,000,000 
. by U.S. Government aid 
Grants «ws a kk 857 COOL 
inne = eS 18,807,000,000 
. by remittances of U.S. individuals, 
charitable organizations, etc., 
to other countries 10,688,000,000 
ae by investments of U.S. business 
and individuals . 10,341,000,000 
Allowance for errors and omissions . — 4,465,000,000 
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Price of ‘Unconditional Surrender’ 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Wisdom of ‘unconditional sur- 
render’ policy is under study 
again. Question is whether it 
made the war longer, costlier. 

Strategy for future wars is 
involved. Decision is between 
fighting for a smash knockout 
without worrying over the future 
or planning war and peace prob- 
lems together. 

Policy, once set, is to shape a 
course for World War Il. 


Costs of rebuilding Europe and 
Japan after World War II are causing 
-the victors to ask whether their de- 
mand for “unconditional surrender” 
was worth the price. 

Billions of U.S. dollars are having to 
be spent on building up a Germany that 
fought to total collapse rather than ac- 
cept surrender without conditions. Now 
the armed forces are debating whether 
to fight future wars the same way or to 
plan for war and postwar problems to- 
gether, The outcome of the defeat of 
Germany is being re-examined, 

Questions thus raised are these: Who 
was responsible for the decision to de- 
mand “unconditional surrender”? Was 
this decision really responsible for pro- 
longing the war and increasing destruc- 
tion? Would peace have come sooner, 
would reconstruction be easier and 
cheaper if this decision had been modi- 
fied? 

Answers are coming, in part, from 
Britain. Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
of the Labor Government recently 
blamed all of Germany’s troubles on the 
policy of “unconditional surrender” set at 
Casablanca in 1943. Winston Churchill, 
the wartime Prime Minister, said that 
President Roosevelt set this policy on his 
own. The British Government, Mr. 
Churchill said, might have advised 
against it if consulted. But, once it was 
announced, Britain supported the policy. 

“Unconditional surrender,” thus, 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s idea, apparently his 
alone. Cordell Hull, the Secretary of 
State, says in his memoirs that “we were 
as much surprised as Mr. Churchill” 
when the President announced the prin- 
ciple as U.S.-British policy at a press 
conference in Casablanca, Jan. 24, 1943. 
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President Roosevelt himself accepted 
responsibility for the statement and de- 
fended it against all criticism. He said 
later that it was made on the spur of the 
moment—“the next thing I knew, I had 
said it.” But, according to Robert E. 
Sherwood’s book, “Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins,” the President made the statement 
while consulting carefully prepared notes 
which said in part: 

““The President and the Prime Minis- 
ter, after a complete survey of the world 





GENERAL LEE‘S SURRENDER AT APPOMATTOX 


“At lunch that afternoon there were 
just Harry [Hopkins], the P. M. [Mr, 
Churchill], Father and I. And it was at 
that lunch table that the phrase ‘uncon- 
ditional surrender’ was born. For what it 
is worth, it can be recorded that it was 
Father’s phrase, that Harry took an im- 
mediate and strong liking to it, and that 
Churchill, while he slowly munched a 
mouthful of food, thought, frowned, 
thought, finally grinned and at length 
announced, ‘Perfect! And I can _ just 
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For the Germans: a different language 


war situation, are more than ever deter- 
mined that peace can come to the world 
only by a total elimination of German 
and Japanese war power. 

““This involves the simple formula of 
pl<cing the objective of this war in terms 
of unconditional surrender by Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Unconditional surren- 
der by them means a reasonable assur- 
ance of world peace for generations.’ ” 

Mr. Churchill's part in the decision 
apparently was one of acceptance after 
the fact. Mr.-Hull in his “Memoirs” says 
he was told “that the Prime Minister 
was dumbfounded.” Mr. Churchill him- 
self said in the House of Commons that 
“the statement was made by President 
Roosevelt without consultation with me.” 
But Elliott Roosevelt, the President’s son, 
in his book, “As He Saw It,” gives the 
following report of a luncheon the day 
before the press conference: 


see how Goebbels and the rest of ’em'll 
squeal!’ ” 

The precedent for “unconditional sur- 
render” which Mr. Roosevelt cited later 
lay in the U. S. Civil War. The President 
spent most of his time at Casablanca 
trying to settle the feud between the 
Frenchmen, Gen. Charles de Gaulle and 
Gen. Henri H. Giraud. He said, “I 
thought to myself that this was as dif_i- 
cult as arranging the meeting of Grant 
and Lee” and he remembered that Grant 
was called “Old Unconditional Surren- 
der.” Later, when seeking a definition of 
what he meant by his policy, Mr. Roose- 
velt told Secretary Hull: 

“The story of Lee’s surrender to Grant 
is the best illustration. Lee wanted to talk 
about all kinds of conditions [at Appo- 
mattox]. Grant said that Lee must put 
his confidence in his (Grant’s) fairness. 
Then Lee surrendered. Immediately Lee 
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WAR DEVASTATION IN BERLIN 


—British Information Service 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Was destruction prolonged by the decision at Casablanca? 


brought up the question of the Confed- 
erate officers’ horses, which belonged to 
them personally in most cases, and Grant 
settled that item by telling Lee that they 
should take their horses home as they 
would be needed in the spring plowing.” 

Actually, as Mr. Hull notes in his 
“Memoirs,” General Grant demanded 
“unconditional surrender” not at Appo- 
mattox, but at Fort Donelson in 1862. 
At Appomattox, surrender terms were 
arranged by an exchange of letters, 
and General Grant’s only demand was 
that General Lee’s troops do no more 
fighting. 

The motive for the President’s “uncon- 
ditional surrender” policy was clear. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND HENRY MORGENTHAU 
In wartime, a harsh peace was planned 


AUGUST 5, 1949 


Adolf Hitler prepared for a second World 
War by telling Germans they had not 
lost the first, but had only been “be- 
trayed” by the Allies. This time, Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted no “escape clauses” in 
Germany’s defeat that might be used by 
a new Hitler. In addition, he wanted to 
put an end to the fear that Russia or the 
Western Allies would make a. separate 
peace with Germany. 

The reaction to this policy was mixed. 


-Some welcomed the statement as evi- 


dence that there would be no compro- 
mise with the Nazis. Others felt that the 
statement would stiffen German resist- 
ance, needlessly prolonging the war. 
Premier Stalin, whom the President 


expected to approve the principle, op- 
posed it at Teheran in November, 
1943. According to Mr. Hopkins, the 
Russian leader “questioned the advisabil- 
ity of the unconditional surrender prin- 
ciple with no definition of the exact terms 
which would be imposed upon Germany. 
He felt that to leave the principle of un- 
conditional surrender unclarified merely 
served to unite the German people, 
whereas to draw up specific terms, no 
matter how harsh, and tell the Ger- 
man people that this was what they 
would have to accept, would, in his 
opinion, hasten the day of German 
capitulation.” 

Again and ‘again the principle laid 
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- -. Victory is expensive 


down at Casablanca rose to worry the 
generals, the propagandists and the dip- 
lomats of the United Nations. 

As it worked out, the policy of “un- 
conditional surrender” was modified for 
Germany’s allies in war, but changed 
little for Germany itself. 

In Italy, after the fall of Benito Mus- 
solini, the new Government sought 
terms. The Italian surrender, officially 
“unconditional,” was actually a negotiated 
surrender. 

Smaller countries, Rumania, Finland 
and Bulgaria, at Russia’s request and 
with President Roosevelt’s approval, re- 
ceived an armistice and privileges on 
surrender. “That is the spirit I want to 
see abroad,” President Roosevelt wrote 
to Secretary Hull, referring again to 
General Grant’s terms to General Lee, 
“but it does not apply to Germany. Ger- 
many understands only one kind of lJan- 
guage.” 

Even Japan was given terms for 
peace in the end, but only after the 
atom bomb went off. Real “unconditional 
surrender” was applied strictly only to 
Germany. 

At Quebec, in September, 1944, Mr. 
Roosevelt: and Mr. Churchill initialed a 
document on peace plans for Germany. 
This document favored the harsh policy 
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advocated by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
then Secretary of the Treasury. It called 
for wrecking and dismantling the indus- 
try of the German Ruhr, turning Ger- 
many into an agricultural and pastoral 
country. The plan was shelved when it 
met the strong opposition of most mem- 
bers of the U.S. and British cabinets. 
Of the Morgenthau plan, Mr. Churchill 
said recently: 

“I can only say that when you are 
fighting for life in a fierce struggle with 
an enemy I feel quite differently towards 
him from what I do when the enemy is 
beaten to the ground and suing for 
mercy. I feel entirely different about it. 
Anyhow, if the document is ever brought 
up to me I shall certainly say I do not 
agree with that and I am sorry I put my 
initial to it.” 

Inside Germany, Nazi propagandists 
used the policy of “unconditional surren- 
der” to convince Germans that defeat 
meant slavery and forced labor for the 
German people. But some Nazis sought 
peace terms. 

Peace feelers from Heinrich Himmler, 
Hitler’s police chief, and others reached 
the British Government through Sweden 
in December, 1943. The Germans 
wanted a definition of “unconditional 
surrender.” The British, with U.S. ap- 





proval, replied that “unconditional sur. 
render” required no interpretation. 
Plots against Hitler and the Nazis by 
German Army leaders and civilians had 
been brewing since 1938, but they Te- 
ceived new life as the German offensive 
in Russia bogged down in the spring of 
1942, Two attempts on Hitler’s life failed 
in 1943. An elaborate Putsch attempted in 
July, 1944, also failed, Question is wheth- 
er a Putsch against the Nazis inside Ger- 


‘many might have succeeded if Germans 


had been offered something other than 
“unconditional surrender.” 

Military cost of the policy of “uncon- 
ditional surrender” thus remains a matter 
of guesswork, Germany went on fighting 
until her total collapse in May, 1945, 
Nobody can say whether the U.S., Rus- 
sia and Britain could have agreed on 
terms other than “unconditional  sur- 
render” because the three powers never 
tried to work out such terms. Nobody 
knows, for sure, whether Germany would 
have stopped fighting if easier terms 
were offered. 

Postwar cost of the “unconditional 
surrender” policy, as applied to Germany, 
is a political football in Britain today. The 
British Labor Government is blaming all 
its difficulties in present-day Germany on 
wartime decisions, 

Politically, West Germans only now 
are working on a constitution. Delays 
caused by the “cold war” between East 
and West are partly responsible for the 
slow start. But Mr. Bevin blames the 
policy of “unconditional surrender” for 
Germany’s trouble: “It left us with a Ger- 
many without law, without a constitu- 
tion, without a single person with whom 
we could deal, without a single institution 
to grapple with the situation. We have 
had to build absolutely from the bottom 
with nothing at all.” 

Economically, the cost of supporting 
a Germany which fought to total col- 
lapse has come to billions of dollars, paid 
largely by the U.S. For this, also, Mr. 
Bevin blames the “unconditional sur- 
render” policy and the subsequent ideas 
resulting from the Morgenthau plan. He 
said that he held to the idea that Ger- 
many could not live without a specified 
minimum productive capacity, that in- 
dustries not designed exclusively to make 
arms should be retained for peace pro- 
duction. 

The full story of “unconditional sur- 
render” may never be known, Different 
conditions might have led Germany, in 
1945, to place herself at the mercy of 
the U.S. and Britain in the hope of es- 
caping Russia’s onslaught, Chances are 
that wartime agreements would have 
brought Russia into Germany anyhow. 
But experience during and after World 
War II leaves the principle of “uncondi- 
tional surrender” still a matter for debate. 
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>> Awaiting U.S. arms aid, Western Europe is spending at this rate: 
Britain is budgeting $3,000,000,000 this year on her armed forces. 
France is spending $1,160,000,000. As in Britain, this is above last year. 
Small powers--Norway, Denmark, the Low Countries--are spending another 

$1,340,000,000, to make a grand total for seven nations of $5,500,000,000. 



































































































~— f >> In addition, to make up the full total of Atlantic Pact spending..... 

terms ff U.S. itself is budgeting $14,000,000,000, exclusive of aid to Europe. 

5 Canada, also in Atlantic Pact, has $575,000,000 in her military budget. 

aes . Other Pact members--Italy, Portugal, Iceland--add a few more- millions. 

». The Secret military funds, not reported by European governments, add more. 

ng all F Atlantic Pact total, as things stand, is easily above $20,000,000,000. 

“7 New U.S. program of aid to Europe would add $1,100,000,000, not counting 

- now aid to Greece, Turkey. Atlantic Pact total, thus, may exceed $21,000,000,000. 

—_ U.S. share of this grand total works out to about 72 per cent. 

r the ‘ 

s the >> Without U.S. arms aid, Western Europe counts on these resources: 

cll Men under arms total 1,500,000. This includes men overseas defending Eu- 

stitu- rope's colonies. Of the total, Britain and France provide 85 per cent. 

vhom Land forces number somewhat under 1,000,000 on active duty. 

ie Air forces approximate 300,000 men, between 7,000 and 8,000 first-line 

yttom planes. Most of these, planes as well as men, are in Britain's RAF. 

etinil Naval forces are around 200,000 men, chiefly in Britain's Navy. Sea power, 
cal too, is largely British, with France a poor second, others far down the list. 
paid In arms production, Britain also heads the list, notably in jet aircraft, 
Mr. radar, naval vessels. France, however, hopes soon to produce her own jet planes, 
Beal as well as 12-ton and 55-ton tanks, self-propelled howitzers, new machine guns. 
. He Comparing 1949 with 1939, Britain is the only one of the Atlantic Pact mem- 
a bers in Europe that is stronger militarily. All the others are much weaker. 

- in- British planes, radar, ships, as a result, are now being lend-leased to others. 
nake ; 

_ >> With U.S. arms aid, on the scale now contemplated..... 

sur- Men under arms in Western Europe won't necessarily increase. Trend in size 
rent § of armed forces, actually, is down, particularly in Britain and France. 
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Land forces, though smaller, stand to acquire more and better equipment. 
Air forces look for help in plane production, radar, training. 

Naval forces, built around U.S.-British navies, won't differ much. 

Arms production is in line to rise, with U.S. tools, materials. 


Arms budgets in Western Europe, however, are likely to come down as U.S. aid 
(over) 
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absorbs some of military burden, as Europe's economic troubles continue. 
Net effect of U.S. arms program, in other words, won't seem very striking. 
U.S. gift of $1,100,000,000 is to be absorbed in ways that won't show much. 
Chief hope in Europe is that U.S. aid will speed up current efforts of Brit- 
ain, France and others to co-ordinate arms output, build one defense force for 
Western Europe. It's agreed this won't be easy, may take years. 





>> Behind secret: talks of U.S. with British, Canadians on atomic energy..... 

There's a race among Western allies, as well as between U.S. and Russia, to 
get hold of scarce uranium, build more atomic piles, make atomic weapons. It is 
this race among partners in North Atlantic Pact that's the problem. 

Actually, race for uranium and for atomic energy is well along. 

Atomic piles are already in operation in Britain, Canada, France as well as 
in U.S. By next year, both Norway and Sweden hope to have piles operating. 

Atom bomb is still a U.S. monopoly, but this monopoly is not guaranteed by 
the Atlantic Pact. U.S. partners feel free to develop atomic weapons of their 
own. Britain is planning to do so. France may too, if uranium can be found. 

Scramble for uranium is intense. U.S. has priority on supply in U.S., in 
Canada and Belgian Congo, but Britain is in position to contest this priority. 
Prospectors, meanwhile, are uncovering other sources of uranium in Australia, 
Argentina, Mexico. It's probable that other sources will show up. 











>> Result is that familiar problem of atom bomb takes a new twist. 
Old atomic problem was to get international control, get Russia to agree. 





New atomic problems, in view of East-West deadlock, involve U.S. and West- 
ern allies. One problem, now urgent, is how to share a limited uranium supply 
among several friendly but competing nations. Even tougher problem is whether 
to leave production of atomic weapons to free competition among Atlantic Pact 
partners, or subject it to some kind of regulation, some agreement under the Pact. 
Either way there are risks, complications, chances of misunderstandings. 





>> Britain and France are out to recapture lost influence in the Middle East. 

French move, supposed to be secret, is to Supply arms to Syria and Lebanon. 
That's in addition to pegging local currencies to the franc, subsidizing French 
schools, publications. Return to France's prewar position is the aim. 

British move, which may help to solve Arab refugee problem, is to increase 
oil royalties to Arab governments. This ought to help Arab-British relations. 

It's really a return to prewar maneuvering in the Middle East. Three 
facts, however, make this maneuvering more difficult than it used to be. One is 
that U.S. is also in the area. Another is that the Arabs are weak, divided, 
disgruntled. Third fact is existence of Israel, a new state with ideas of its own. 











>> Chinese Communists may be revising their timetable for making over China. 
China's cities are turning out to be unwieldy. Droughts, floods, typhoons, 
Nationalist blockade of ports--all are creating emergency problems. Rice is 
short. There are inflation, wage trouble, unexpected difficulties to cope with. 
China's industrialization, centering in the cities, Communists now admit 
may take longer than the 15 years they provided for in their plans. Emphasis of 
party leaders seems to be returning to peasants, to Sovietizing them first. 
Trade with the West, perhaps as = result, is now minimized, played down. 
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THE GREAT VALLEY SECTION 


OF THE Lando) Sint 


‘WINSTON-SALEM 


Where Industry and Agriculture 
Can Unite to Spell Opportunity! 


A scenic and historic wonderland ... a rich agricultural 
area... avariety of minerals . . . forests of pines and upland 
hardwoods . . . many rivers . . . valleys and hillsides of blue 
grass. Limestone, dolomite, sandstone, quartzite, shale, clay, 
iron, manganese, lead and zinc ores, gypsum, salt and pyrrhotite 
are commercially available minerals. This is the Great Valley 
section of the Land of Plenty,* where industries of almost every 
type have found the right plant location. 

Here in the Great Valley, successful industries enjoy the 
advantages of adaptable, home-rooted manpower, adequate in- 
dustrial water and electric power, clean, progressive communi- 
ties and favorable tax structures, nearness to the finest Bitumi- 
nous Coal, a good climate, dependable Norfolk and Western 
transportation, direct connections with the great Port of Norfolk 
. « - and room to grow. 

If you are looking for a new plant site, you can find the one to 
fit your needs in the Great Valley section. Write today to the 
Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer U-210,Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. This Department has 
almost 50 years of experience in successful plant location and 
will understand your manufacturing problems as they relate to 
location. It has complete information on the Great Valley. 
Its services are yours without obligation — promptly, depend- 
ably and confidentially. ; 


The Land of Plenty—the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western—Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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FIRESTONE LIFE PROTECTOR. SAFETY TUBES ; 
GIVE SUPER-PROTECTION AGAINST BLOWOUTS 
Although Firestone Tires will withstand all 


ordinary causes of blowouts, even the safest 
driver sony run over a spike or some other sharp 
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YOUR SAFETY IS | 
OUR BUSINESS AT 
FIRESTONE 
SAFETY is the pricelesg 


ingredient that is built int 
every Firestone Tire. The me 


and ° women of Firestone knoy 


that precious lives depend o 
the high quality of the material 
and the skill of the workmanship 
that go into our tires, That is 
why they build the safest tire 
that money can buy. Firesto 
lers and Stores protect yo 
» too. There you will find 


g tires; and experts fag a 
trained to give you batty 


“service ; and 









CUO Nalety, Economy and Mi eage 


'irestone 


wSuper-Balloon tires 
tqProtector Satety lubes 


= HEN you put a set of new Protector Safety Tubes in your 
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EM Firestone Imperial Super- tires, you get positive protection 
}§ Balloons on your car, you get the against the danger of blowouts from 
| exclusive advantages of a triple-safe extraordinary causes, and you save 
lA tread that gives you the greatest money, too, because they outwear 
protection against skidding, surest three sets of ordinary tubes. So 

traction and longest wear ever built go to your nearby Firestone Dealer 

into a tire; and you get the exclue — or Store without delay and equip 






sive advantages of a triple-safe your car with new Firestone 
body that gives you unsurpassed —_ [mperial Super-Balloon Tires and d 









AT protection against blowouts, new Firestone Life Protector 
bruise-breaks and damage “"’ Safety Tubes, the world’s great- 
When you put a set est combination for safety, 
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BORG: WARNER HAS BEEN WORKING HAND IN HAND 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


To the finest precision standards, Borg-Warner creates essential 
operating parts that supply Lincoln’s special needs. 


ery —. 
Almost ev In the era when motor vehicles boasted artillery wood wheels, 
Gts e ver) side-mounted tool box, and odometer, Borg-Warner was already 
bens serving the automobile industry. 
the he I Especially satisfying is B-W’s long-term association with 
Lincoln ... maker of “America’s Most Distinctive Cars.” 
Today, in 19 of the 20 makes of automobiles, there are one or 
more parts made by Borg-Warner. Important among these are 
transmissions, overdrive units, clutches, universal joints, pro- 
peller shafts, radiators and timing chains. 
“Design it better—make it better” is the rule at Borg-Warner. 
That rule, applied through top engineering talent and large-scale 
facilities, is helping to bring you an even finer “‘car of tomorrow.” 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR. MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 

310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * 

DETROIT GEAR ¢* DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MFG. * LONG MFG. CO., LTD. * MARBON 

MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE 

MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS *« ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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" Senator O‘Mahoney Will Investigate How Nation's Private Funds 
_ Can Be Used for Prosperity—And He Doesn‘t Want a Witch Hunt 


HJoseph C. O'Mahoney, the Senate’s 
freless searcher for economic facts, is 
busily planning a new series of investiga- 
ns. As chairman of the Joint Commit- 
gp on the Economic Report, Senator 

Mahoney intends to inspect several 

ases of the economy. In particular, he 

mts information on the investment of 
rivate funds for the expansion of in- 

stry. He wants to know the factors that 
control such investment, the extent to 
Which capital is concentrated in a few 
hands and why small businessmen have 
fouble obtaining financial backing. 
"The Senator, a Wyoming Democrat, 
pnergetic, forceful, is known as a New 
5 aler, a trust buster, a constant critic 

# monopolistic tendencies and an in- 
feterate advocate of the little business- 
man. Consequently, the investment fra- 
fernity and insurance executives with 
huge pools of capital are wondering un- 
easily what may be ahead. Some even are 
asking whether a “witch hunt” is in the 
making. 

The answer appears to be “No.” By the 
preparations that have been made and 
the attitude of Senator O'Mahoney and 
his staff, it is indicated that no one is to 
be blamed for anything, that the objec- 
tive is primarily information that will 
enable the Government to promote a 
steady flow of investment. 

The Senator’s investigations also will 
cover unemployment and the Govern- 
ment’s monetary and fiscal policies, and 
will seek solutions for the plight of low- 
income families. Thus, Mr. O’Mahoney’s 
plans have a meaning for many people 
from bankers and industrialists to small 
businessmen, workers and the under- 
privileged. 

Investment. The Senator thinks the 
tate of private investment in new plants, 
hew equipment, new industries virtually 
controls the state of the nation’s prosper- 
ity or lack of it. When the investment rate 
is high, in his view, jobs are plentiful, 
purchasing power is high and production 
fesponds. 

But, he says, when investment slackens 
off, depression approaches, the Govern- 
Ment is forced by the demands of men of 
both parties to step in with relief pro- 
grams, public works, deficit financing and 
other activities familiar in the 30s. At 
the same time, the Government grows 
and stays bigger, more powerful and 
more costly. 

The Senator hopes that his inquiry 
will bring out the influences that make a 
corporation decide to exnand its opera- 
tions or decide not to, If the deterrents 
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People of the Week. 
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SENATOR O‘MAHONEY 
The emphasis will be on facts & figures 


are made clear, perhaps something can 
be done to remove them, by an adjust- 
ment of the policy of Government or of 
business or both. 

A subcommittee, with Mr. O’Mahoney 
at its head, consequently will be asking 
some industries why they cut back their 
investment and expansion plans in re- 
cent months. It also will examine credit 
and tax policies, and monopolistic in- 
fluences that may, as he sees it, be drying 
up the flow of credit. 

It already is evident, Senator O’Ma- 
honey says, that the big corporations 
usually have reserves and savings suffi- 
cient for their investment needs. or can 
obtain them easily on the money market. 
Small enterprises and new enterprises, 
he feels, are more or less cut off, 

The insurance companies enter the 
picture because they control the largest 
available pool of capital, more than $50,- 
000,000,000. Although in large part this 
pool is made up of small premium pay- 
ments by humble folk, the Senator says, 
this source of capital is much more read- 


ily available to big than to small business. 

How it can be put to the use of small 
businesses, however, is a problem. In- 
surance investment is sharply regulated 
by State laws. And, in any event, Mr. 
O’Mahoney does not want insurance 
money used as risk capital, But, he says: 

“If we are going to maintain the pri- 
vate-enterprise system, it seems to me we 
have got to make it possible for new 
business and local business to secure risk 
capital. Failure to do so means that in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion in the 
future will be more than ever dependent 
either upon the reserves of big business or 
big Government.” 

Government finance. Under the 
chairmanship of Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(Dem.). of Illinois, another subcom- 
mittee will examine the Government’s 
monetary, credit and fiscal policies, as 
they relate to employment, production 
and purchasing power, This means an ex- 
amination of how Secretary John W. 
Snyder’s Treasury Devartment is han- 
dling the public-debt problem and regu- 
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SENATOR SPARKMAN 
For the country: a cross-sectioning 


lating interest rates through the Govern- 
ment bond market. 

Unemployment. A third subcommit- 
tee, under Representative Edward J. 
Hart (Dem.), of New Jersey, has been 
looking into unemployment situation and 
already has made a report. The situation 
is not considered alarming, but one that 
calls for very careful watching. Hearings 
are planned in several sections of U. S. 

Low-income families. The scope of 
this inquiry is to be narrowed to families 
that chronically are in the low income 
group, units with less than $2,000 a year. 
It is anticipated that many of these will 
be found to be living in depressed areas 
where there is little opportunity for mak- 
ing a decent living. Suggestions may be 
made for encouraging such families to 
move to more promising communities, for 
bringing job opportunities to them, or 
helping them to help themselves. Senator 
John J. Sparkman (Dem.), of Alabama, 
is chairman of the subcommittee. 

Supervision. Senator O'Mahoney is 
primarily interested in the investment in- 
quiry, but will oversee and correlate all 
the investigations. Although nearing 65, 
he is one of the busiest and most indus- 
trious men in Congress. He is chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and spends many hours dealing 
with the often-controversial issues of irri- 
gation, reclamation and other projects of 
the West. He also is chairman of the 
Appropriations subcommittee on inde- 
pendent offices. This means literally 
months of dead-weight time spent exam- 
ining every item to be appropriated for 
the Government’s dozens of independent 
agencies. 

Small, lithe, alert and active, the Sen- 
ator seemingly thrives on such a grueling 
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Harris & Ewing photos 


REPRESENTATIVE HART 


schedule, He learned early to work hard. 
He was born in 1884 in Massachusetts, 
the son of an Irish immigrant, He at- 
tended the public schools, had two years 
at Columbia University and then headed 
westward, Years of work on newspapers 
in Colorado and in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
followed. 

Then, in’ 1917, the late Senator John 
B, Kendrick, of Wyoming, brought him 
to Washington as his secretary, While 
in the capital, he studied law at George- 
town University and, at the age of 36 
obtained a law degree. Equipped with 
his diploma, he returned to Cheyenne 
in 1920 to practice law. In 1933, he re- 
turned to Washington as an Assistant 
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Postmaster General, and, a few months 
later, upon Senator Kendrick’s death, 
was ‘appointed to the Senate, where he 
has remained ever since, 

The Senator’s Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report was created by the 
Employment Act of 1946, to receive and 
evaluate the President’s report on eco- 
nomic conditions, and conduct studies in 
connection with it. Senator Robert A. 
Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, chairman of the 
Committee during the 80th Congress, 
disliked its New Deal aspects and let the 
Committee slumber. Mr. O’Mahoney now 
is activating it, although sometimes over 
hurdles raised by Mr. Taft. 

He works in close touch with the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, which prepares 
the President’s report. One of its mem- 
bers, John D. Clark, is an old neighbor 
and friend from Cheyenne. The two 
think much alike on economic issues. 

Purposes. When the phrase “witch 
hunt” is mentioned, Senator O’Mahoney 
somewhat scornfully directs attention to 
the record of the Temporary National 
Economic Commission, which, under his 
chairmanship, investigated the economy 


a decade ago. In all cases both sides were 
heard and there was no pillorying of f 


witnesses. 
Now, as then, his primary purpose is 
to avoid another depression. The central 


issue of our time, he says, is the preserva- | 


tion of capitalism, an issue of capitalism 
against totalitarianism. And, he adds: 

“The greatest danger to capitalism and 
human freedom today is another depres- 
sion.” 

So his inquiries, he insists, are aimed 
not at pillorying businessmen but at 
bringing out facts that may help main- 
tain an even-keel prosperity. 


~—Harris & Ewing 


PRESIDENTIAL ADVISER CLARK, SENATOR O’MAHONEY, SECRETARY SNYDER 
For businessmen: no pillories 
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Mr. McGrath, Chosen Successor 
To Tom Clark, Has Similar Ideas 


Senator J. Howard McGrath, the 
skillful politician who managed President 
Truman’s amazingly successful campaign 
of last year, is in a fair way to receive 
his reward. Mr. Truman wants to make 
him Attorney General, succeeding Tom 
C. Clark, who is being shifted to the 
Supreme Court. 

The proposal to transfer Mr. Mc- 
Grath from the Senate to the Justice De- 
partment, where he has worked before, 
raises questions as to what his policy on 
important questions might be, of his 
background and equipment for the post. 

Policies. Senator McGrath, first of all, 
could be expected to pursue the vigorous 
campaign against monopoly begun by 
Mr. Clark. He has no previous record 
on that issue, but on most questions he 
adopts a liberal viewpoint. 

In addition, the drive to enforce the 
antitrust laws is considered important by 
President Truman. It is watched closely 
by numerous Democrats in Congress, 
and any signs of a letup would produce 
a torrent of criticism of both the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General. 

The drive against Communists .and 
spies, of course, would go on unabated. 
Senator McGrath has not been so out- 
spoken as Mr. Clark on that subject. 
But the Senator is a Catholic, a fact that 
in itself would guarantee a continuance 
of this campaign. 

Politics. Mr. McGrath’s decision on 
the President’s offer also involves a de- 
cision as to whether he should stay on 
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MESSRS. McGRATH & CLARK 
. «. more than one question was raised 
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as Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Mr. McGrath has devoted his adult 
life to politics. He likes it. However, a 
question of propriety surely would be 
raised if a man who must prosecute vot- 
ing irregularities and antitrust suits also 
should be head of a political party. 

Nevertheless, President Truman has 
said that he did not know whether Mr. 
McGrath would have to quit the political 
job to enter the Cabinet. 

Prodigy. Senator McGrath made poli- 
tics his life work at an early age. While 
still a student at Providence College in 
Rhode Island, he formed a Young Demo- 
cratic Club and nurtured it and other 
political connections through the years. 
He rose rapidly in the State organization, 
and meanwhile acquired a fortune as a 
lawyer and through real estate, banking 
and industrial operations. 

In 1940, he was elected Governor of 
Rhode Island. He was re-elected in 1942 
and 1944, Meanwhile, close personal ties 
with Mr. Truman had been formed. Mr. 
McGrath seconded his nomination for 
the Vice Presidency at the 1944 Conven- 
tion. After Mr. Truman became Presi- 
dent, Mr. McGrath resigned as Governor 
to enter the Justice Department as 
Solicitor General. The next year he went 
home and ran successfully for the Senate. 

Party man. In Rhode Island, Senator 
McGrath heads a political organization 
that, in recent years, has proved un- 
beatable. It watches out for the State’s 
numerous minority groups and keeps 
working year in and year out. 

As manager of the 1948 Truman cam- 
paign, Mr. McGrath applied the methods 
that had won in tiny Rhode Island to 
the nation as a whole, and found they 
would succeed on that scale. While Mr. 
Truman was making his whistle-stop 
campaign, the Senator was busy travel- 
ing, building up local organizations, 
seeing to it that workers were pepped 
up, that campaign funds were available 
where they were needed. 

Typically, the Senator did not make 
up his mind at once on the President's 
offer. There were a number of things to 
be considered. He went back to his 
State to discuss the matter with his politi- 
cal colleagues. There were questions as 
to whom the Democratic Governor would 
appoint as his successor in the Senate, 
questions as to how a series of changes 
might affect the organization and its 
prospects. These things had to be con- 
sidered with care, for that is the way Mr. 
McGrath, the master politician, works. 








Most FIRES are Night FIRES 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a 
fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLOBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty...always ready for action. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty ail principal cities 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza 





“MUST” NEWS 





The Management Staff, the 
Production «Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion—these men and their 
assistants naturally are cover- 
to-cover readers of U.S. 
News & World Report be- 
cause they ‘must keep in- 
formed on national and 
international trends—which 
today, more than ever, is 
“must” news. 


Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “‘must” news. 


Advertising Department 
New York 20, N 
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DIVIDEND No. 158 


An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 


Company, payable September 1 


1949, to stockholders of record at the 


close of business August 11, 1949. 
E. L. NOETZEL 
July 26, 1949 


Treasurer 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
Tee tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
< GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present the opinion of The Editor. The other pag News & 


members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast national 





THE START OF WORLD WAR III? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


History records that when two opposing nations or 
groups of nations place their chief reliance on military 
force and begin mobilizing their armed strength as a 
means of bringing pressure on one or the other to 
refrain from a specific line of policy, the end result is 
war. 

The President of the United States last week for- 
mally declared that the Soviet Union is an aggressor 
state. 

The President of the United States asked the Con- 
gress to give him complete control of an arms pro- 
gram which he may apply as he pleases in Europe— 
now America’s first line of defense. 

The President of the United States says this is nec- 
essary to prevent further aggression by Russia. In the 
message to Congress and in the accompanying deocu- 
ment issued by the Department of State, the United 
States formally recites acts of aggression already com- 
mitted by Russia. Specific mention is made of the 
Berlin blockade and of Soviet intrusions in Iran, 
Greece and Turkey. 

The President of the United States thus builds the 
basis on which a formal declaration of war—or rather 
the ratification of an existing state of war—could 
some day be made. 


Why JU. N. is ineffective: The President of the 
United States, incidentally, disposes of the United 
Nations thus: 


“In joining the United Nations, the nations have 
given their assent to the basic principles of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

“We have, however, learned the unfortunate truth 
that this obligation, by itself, is not sufficient at the 
present time to eliminate the fear of aggression and 
international violence. The record of world events 
since 1945 offers us no certainty that all members of 
the United Nations will uphold these principles of 
peace in actual practice. Indeed, there is proof to the 
contrary, proof that in the pursuit of selfish ends 
some nations have resorted and may again resort to 
the threat or use of force... 

“. . the Soviet Union, with its violent propaganda, 
its manipulation of the conspiratorial activities of the 
world communist movement, and its maintenance of 


one of the largest peacetime armies in history, has 
deliberately created an atmosphere of fear and dan- 
ger.” 

Preface to war: Here we have all the familiar lan- 
guage of governments prior to the outbreak of war. 
One’s own side is guiltless. Only the other side is 
guilty. One side alone is arming for defense—the 
other fellow is arming only for aggression. 

Presently we shall hear the Russian Premier point- 
ing to our $15,000,000,000 armament budget and our 
proposed $1,450,000,000 of military aid for Europe 
as the largest arms expenditure of any nation in so- 
called “peacetime.” 

The Soviet Union in 1945, having participated in 
World War II at the cost of 5,000,000 dead, applied 
the old-fashioned concept that to the victor belong 
the spoils and insisted on an orbit of influence in Eu- 
rope and a domination of the territory adjacent to 
her borders. 

This conflicted with the traditional British “sphere 
of influence” in the Near East. Turkey and Greece 
were within that sphere. 

The British found themselves unable to cope with 
Russian demands. So the United States took over 
the responsibility of keeping Russia from extending 
her influence into Greece and Turkey. 

Now all of Europe finds itself in fear of the biggest 
land army in the world. So the United States, with 
the biggest air force and the largest navy in the world, 
and the sole possessor of the atom bomb, takes over 
the responsibility of helping to organize a big land 
army in Europe as a counter-balance to Russia’s 
land army. 

There is no mincing of words or cautious phrases 
such as diplomacy was wont to use in the past, though 
theoretically the Soviet Union and the United States 
are at peace and technically at least they are still en- 
gaged in friendly relations. 

But before all the world Russia now has been pro- 
nounced an aggressor and the largest armed might 
of all history is being assembled to coerce Russia into 
submission. 

This is risky business. Military preparation by it- 
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i/orld Report 


News & World Report are written in their entirety by the other 
otional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“lt wholly disapprove of what you say but will ‘ 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Threat of military coercion adds to state of distrust existing between Russia 
land the western world—Statements by U.S. Government set in 


| self has rarely intimidated a proud nation or one 
possessed of ample manpower to resist. 
| The military mind dominates our councils. Threat 


' and counter-threat is all that it thinks about. 


| On this point the comment of Professor Morgen- 
thau of the University of Chicago in his recent book 
“Politics Among Nations” is worth noting: 

“Given the nature of the power relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union and given the 
state of mind which these two superpowers bring to 
bear upon their mutual relations, diplomacy has 








nothing with which to operate and must of necessity 
become obsolete. Under such moral and political con- 
ditions, it is not the sensitive, flexible, and versatile 
mind of the diplomat, but the rigid, relentless, and 
one-track mind of the military which guides the 
destiny of nations. The military mind knows nothing 
of persuasion, of compromise . . . He knows only of 
victory and of defeat.” 

Only one force—physical force—is brought forth 
by the military mind as a preventive. 

In the face of the utter failure of physical force to 
win the peace, moral force deserves a trial. 

What does moral force mean? It means the em- 
ployment of candor and honesty in facing the facts 
of international life. It means tolerance and reciproc- 
ity. It means a willingness to compromise—not on 
things of the spirit or principle or human liberty, but 
on material things of which we have an abundance. 


Some blame on us: We should long ago have ne- 
gotiated an over-all settlement of European problems, 
including the demobilization of the Red Army. We 
should have granted to Russia a sphere of influence 
in Eastern Europe for her trade provided that within 
such a sphere there was no interference with sover- 
eignty or independence. 

We should have granted adequate reparations to 
be paid Russia out of German production. 

We should have reached an agreement a year ago 
on the Russian proposals to end the Berlin blockade. 
An understanding was possible then. 

We must share some of the blame for the present 


state of distrust between Russia and the western 
| world. The chain of events did not start with the co- 


"pattern that leads to war—Moral force still is worth a trial. 


ercion attempted against us by the Russians in the 
Berlin blockade. President Truman proclaimed on 
March 12, 1947, a policy of military assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. This was regarded by Russia 
as a declaration of “cold war.” It came two days 
after the Council of Foreign Ministers began its meet- 
ing in Moscow. It doesn’t promote the cause of di- 
plomacy to apply military coercion as an interna- 
tional conference starts. Russia’s subsequent distrust 
of the Marshall Plan as basically military should 
have occasioned no surprise, for it was announced 
less than a month after Congress authorized a $400,- 
000,000 appropriation for military and economic aid 
to Greece and Turkey. 


A program for the future: But, what can moral 
force do now? 

We can propose to Russia, as a part of. an over-all 
European settlement, that she demobilize her army 
and reduce it to a police-force size so that other na- 
tions in Europe will not live in terror of sudden at- 
tack. We should offer to reduce our own armaments 
at the same time. 

We can tell the people of Russia that, because the 
peace of Greece and Iran has been disturbed by Rus- 
sian acts, there must be guarantees that the territory 
of member states of the United Nations will remain 
inviolate. 

We must use every means—the radio and distribu- 
tion of printed material throughout the Russian world 
—to proclaim our purpose. 

Such a program has a good chance of eventual 
success because the peoples of the world, including 
the Russian people, do not want war. The mobiliza- 
tion of armies is a last step and not a first step. We 
have not yet made the moves that should have been 
made before we formally denounced another govern- 
ment as an aggressor and ordered our armies, navies 
and air power to be ready for instant war. 

Only after moral force had failed should the ele- 
ments of physical force have been brought into being. 

The record would then be clear and so would our 
conscience. 

Moral force was worth a trial—it still is. 

















TO THWART RUSSIA’S AGGRESSION 
MESSAGE BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN TO THE CONGRESS 


(Following is full text of President Truman‘s message to Congress, 
July 25, 1949, on military aid to other nations.) 


To the Congress of the United States: 

To continue and strengthen our program for world peace and 
national security, I recommend that the Congress enact legis- 
lation authorizing military aid to free nations to enable them 
to protect themselves against the threat of aggression and 
contribute more effectively to the collective defense of world 
peace. 

Such legislation is an essential part of our efforts to create 
an international structure capable of maintaining law and 
order among nations. Our prosperity and security, as well as 
that of other free nations, depend upon our success in establish- 
ing conditions of international order. Increased assurances 
against the danger of aggression are needed to support our 
international economic programs, and in particular the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, which are so vital to the building of 
a stable world. 

Under the Charter of the United Nations, each member 
nation is bound to settle international differences by peaceful 
means, and to refrain from the threat or use of force against 
the territory of any country. Thus, in joining the United 
Nations, the nations have given their assent to the basic prin- 
ciples of international peace and security. 

We have, however, learned the unfortunate truth that this 
obligation, by itself, is not sufficient at the present time to 
eliminate the fear of aggression and international violence. The 
record of world events since 1945 offers us no certainty that all 
members of the United Nations will uphold these principles of 
peace in actual practice. Indeed, there is proof to the contrary, 
proof that in the pursuit of selfish ends some nations have 
resorted and may again resort to the threat or use of force. 
The fear created by this experience haunts the world and creates 
conditions of insecurity and instability which stand in the way 
of economic and social progress. 

To reduce this danger and to allay these fears, we have taken 
additional steps to reinforce the obligations of the Charter. 
Under the Pact of Rio de Janeiro and in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, we are creating a framework of mutual obligation to 
prevent international violence in the Western Hemisphere and 
in the North Atlantic area. These treaties provide support for 
the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Furthermore, even in the absence of such compacts, we have 
refused to tolerate assaults on the integrity of peace-loving 
nations whose conduct conforms to the principles of the 
Charter. We have given military as well as diplomatic aid 
directly to nations threatened by aggression. Through our aid 
to Greece and Turkey, we have recognized the fact that, if the 
principles of international peace are to prevail, free nations 
must have the means as well as the will to resist aggression. 

So long as the danger of aggression exists, it is necessary to 
think in terms of the forces required to prevent it. It is un- 
fortunate that this is true. We cannot, however, achieve our 
goal of permanent peace by ignoring the difficult and unpleasant 
tasks that lie in the way. We need to show the same firmness 
and resolution in defending the principles of peace that we 
have shown in enunciating them. The better prepared the free 
nations are to resist aggression, the less likelihood there is that 
they will have to use the forces they have prepared. The police- 
men in our communities seldom have to use their weapons, but 
public peace would be greatly endangered if they did not 
have them. 

The preparation of the military means for keeping the peace 
is necessary not only to the security of the United States but 
also to building a safe and prosperous world society. 

Helping free nations to acquire the means of defending them- 
selves is an obligation of the leadership we have assumed in 
world affairs. Within the practical limits of our resources, we 


must strive to act with foresight and precision, so that our 
strength and the collective strength of the free peoples associated 
with us will be most effective. 

To be effective, the aid which we supply to other nations for 
defending themselves must be planned ahead. It must not be 
wasted. It must be carefully allocated to meet the realities of 
our own security. Above all, it is urgent to initiate a program 
of aid promptly if we are not to lose the momentum already 
gained toward recovery and political stability. 

These general requirements are given sharp emphasis by 
consideration of the specific cases where aid is needed. Many 
anxious governments have requested our military assistance. 
Among these requests, there can be no more meaningful appeals 
than those which have come from the countries of Western 
Europe. It is entirely logical that these governments should 
turn to us and that we should help them. Their defense is our 
defense and is of deep concern to us. Twice in one generation 
we have found that we had to join with them in fighting against 
aggressor nations in order to preserve our freedom and the 
freedom of other democratic countries. 

The principal task of the free nations of Western Europe in 
the last four years has been to restore their war-shattered econ- 
omies. The inherent difficulties of this task have been aggra- 
vated by the foreign policy of the Soviet Union, which has done 
its utmost to prevent European recovery. Full economic recov- 
ery requires peaceful conditions and the assurance that the 
work of labor, industry and agriculture will not be swept away 
in an outburst of international violence. In place of these condi- 
tions, the Soviet Union, with its violent propaganda, its manipu- 
lation of the conspiratorial activities of the world Communist 
movement, and its maintenance of one of the largest peacetime 
armies in history, has deliberately created an atmosphere of fear 
and danger. 

In the face of what has occurred in Greece, and in Berlin, 
in the face of the threats and pressures to which Iran and 
Turkey have been exposed, in the light of the suppression of 
human liberty in countries under communist control, the nations 
of Western Europe have not been able to.ignore the necessity 
of a military defense for themselves. They have seen what 
the Soviet Union has done to nations for which it professed 
friendship and with which it was recently allied. They have 
observed how a Communist coup d’etat, operating in the 
shadow of the massed military might of the Soviet Union, can 
overthrow, at one stroke, the democratic liberties and the 
political independence of a friendly nation. 

As a consequence of that experience, and in the light of the 
fact that the two most devastating wars in history originated in 
Europe, they realize that they must have a shield against 
aggression to shelter their political institutions and the rebirth 
of their own economic and social life. 

The nations of Western Europe have addressed themselves 
in all seriousness to the task of providing such a shield. In the 
Treaty of Brussels, five nations of Western Europe established 
joint measures for their own defense. In support of that Treaty, 
they have co-ordinated both their defensive strategy and their 
plans to produce necessary military supplies. 

Those five nations, together with Norway, Denmark and 
Italy, have undertaken annual military expenditures equivalent 
to about $5,500,000,000. This is the maximum amount they are 
able to spend without seriously interfering with the civilian 
production necessary for their economic recovery. This amount 
is not, however, enough to furnish these nations the protection 
they need. Concentrating, as they are, on restoring their eco- 
nomic stability, they are unable to spare the plants and the 
materials required to bring their defense establishments up to 
the necessary levels. Furthermore, there are certain items 
essential for their defense which they are not equipped to pro- 
vide for themselves. They have, therefore, come to us with 
urgent requests for assistance in providing the necessary margin 
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of arms and equipment which will make them better able to 
repel aggression and mitigate the anxieties of their peoples. 

I recommend that we supply these countries with assistance 
of three types: first a limited amount of dollar aid to enable 
them to increase their own production of military items without 

impairing their efforts for economic recovery; second, the 
direct transfer of certain essential items of military equipment, 
and third, the assistance of experts in the production and use of 
military equipment and the training of personnel. Such a pro- 
gram will enable these countries to acquire the elements neces- 
sary to their defense without hampering their recovery. 

The military assistance which we propose for these countries 
will be limited to that which is necessary to help them create 
mobile defensive forces. Our objective is to see to it that these 
nations are equipped, in the shortest possible time, with com- 
pact and effectively trained forces capable of maintaining inter- 
nal order and resisting the initial phases of external aggression. 

At the present time, the military power which is the greatest 
deterrent to aggression is centered in the United States, 3,000 
miles away from Europe. It must be made clear that the 
United States has no intention, in the event of aggression, of 
allowing the peoples of Western Europe to be overrun before 
its own power can be brought to bear. The program of military 
assistance now proposed is a tangible assurance of our purpose 
in this regard. 

Outside of Western Europe we are already engaged in a 
program of military assistance to Greece and Turkey. This 
program has been in effect since May, 1947. The Communist 
effort in Greece, in the form of a guerrilla war supported from 
abroad, has been condemned by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Our aid to Greece has checked this attempt 
to overthrow the political independence of a free nation. It is 
important that present gains againt the guerrillas be maintained 
and that the operations be pressed to a successful conclusion. 
Only if this is done, can the economic reconstruction of Greece 
be accomplished. 

In Turkey, our aid has lessened the burden of military pre- 
paredness which the threatening pressure of the Soviet Union 
had imposed on a primarily agrarian economy. Although the 
Turkish defense system has been improved, additional equip- 
ment and maintenance parts are needed for the modernization 
of certain Turkish defense units. 

We are also confronted by the necessity of making military 
assistance available in other areas of the world oltside Europe. 

In Iran the use of surpluses of United States military equip- 
ment has aided in improving the defensive effectiveness of the 
Iranian Army and the maintenance of internal order. It is now 
necessary to provide certain additional items to round out this 
program, and thereby to strengthen the ability of Iran to defend 
its independence. 

The new Republic of Korea, established as a result of free 
elections held under the auspices of the United Nations, is 
menaced by the Communist regime in the northern part of 
the country. With the advice and assistance of the United 
States, the Korean Government has established a small force 
to protect its internal security and defend itself against outside 
aggression short of a full-scale war. Equipment has been re- 
quested from the United States for minimum army and coast- 
guard forces. It is essential to the survival of the Korean 
Republic that this assistance be made available. 

In addition, it is necessary to continue our program of limited 
aid to the Republic of the Philippines, which was originated 
under the Act of June 26, 1946. 

In this Hemisphere we have assumed obligations of mutual 
defense with the other American republics under the Pact of 
Rio de Janeiro. Our northern neighbor, Canada, is a’party with 
us to the North Atlantic Treaty. It is important under the terms 
of these two treaties that we should assist Canada and the 
American republics to establish adequate defenses properly co- 
ordinated with our own. 

In view of our limited resources, it is impossible for us to 
assist on a grant basis all countries whose defense is related to 
our own. We can afford to bear the cost of military aid only with 
respect to those countries vital to our national security where 
the danger is greatest, and where the ability to pay for military 
equipment is least. With respect to such countries as Canada 


and the American republics, therefore, I recommend that our 
assistance be limited to the use of the facilities of our Govern- 
ment to procure defense equipment for them at their own ex- 
pense. 

All these various requirements for military assistance should 
obviously be handled in a unified program, adaptable in its 
administration to the operation of our foreign policy. 

The sum which will be needed in new appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1950 for all the grant programs now contemplated, 
together with a margin for emergencies, is approximately 
$1,450,000,000. The bulk of the supplies to be procured under 
these programs will be delivered over the next two years. Of 
this total $50,000,000 has recently been requested for the 
interim continuation of our program of military aid to Greece 
and Turkey under existing authorizations. New authorization 
will be required for $1,400,000,000. 

The major portion of the total is to be devoted to the needs 
of the Western European nations. It is not proposed that spe- 
cific sums be committed in advance to particular countries. 
Rather, the President should be able to make allocations as 
circumstances require. 

The aid we provide will constitute only a minor fraction of 
what these countries will spend themselves. Agreements will be 
executed with the recipients, to provide for mutual assistance 
and to assure proper use of the equipment furnished. The re- 
cipient nations will be required to limit the use of the items 
supplied to the defense of agreed geographic areas, and will not 
be permitted to transfer them to other nations without the 
consent of the United States. The President should be author- 
ized to terminate our aid at any time. Aid will be terminated in 
the event that a recipient acts in a manner inconsistent with the 
policies and purposes of the program or ‘with its obligations 
under the Charter of the United Nations. 

The recommended program covers the most pressing current 
needs for military aid. How long it may be necessary to con- 
tinue military aid depends on many unpredictable factors. Our 
burden will undoubtedly lessen as our program for peace brings 
its returns. Advancing economic recovery will enable the free 
nations to sustain a larger share of the expense of their own 
defense measures. Progress toward a peaceful settlement of 
international differences will reduce the threat of violence, and 
lighten the cost of preparedness. Ultimately, when the peaceful 
principles of the United Nations are fully realized, the pro- 
tection of the peace may be assigned to the security forces of 
that organization. 

If this program of military aid is to succeed, we must prose- 
cute it promptly and vigorously. Our policies for peace are 
having the desired effect. We cannot afford to lose the momen- 
tum we have already gained. 

One need only look back to the situation with which we were 
confronted two and one-half years ago to be convinced of the 
rightness of our course of action. At that time the free nations 
of Europe were not only exposed and defenseless, but they 
were also caught in an economic impasse which threatened the 
existence of their democratic forms of government. Europe, 
with its great storehouse of skills and its heritage of free insti- 
tutions, seemed about to disintegrate and to fall piece by piece 
under the sway of totalitarian control. 

The fact that such a disaster has been averted should inspire 
us with confidence in the ultimate triumph of the cause of peace 
and freedom not only in Europe but elsewhere in the world. 

Like the North Atlantic Treaty, this program of military aid 
is entirely defensive in character. By strengthening the defense 
establishments of the free nations, it will increase the confidence 
of the peoples of the world in a peaceful future and protect the 
growth of world recovery. 

I would not suggest that this program alone will bring present 
international tensions to an end. It will, however, preserve the 
initiative which the free nations of the world now have, and 
help to create a world structure so firm economically and mili- 
tarily as to convince any potential aggressor nation that its own 
welfare lies in the direction of mutual tolerance and peaceful 
foreign relations. 
The White House Harry S. TRUMAN 
July 25, 1949. 
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Life Around the World 
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Dreary, says press, is word for Soviet 
bicycles—Order from top is ‘More chrome’ 


Eprror’s Note: Making a better bi- 
cycle can be quite a job for the Russians. 
The following article from the Moscow 
Literary Gazette tells some of the troubles 
the manager of a Soviet bicycle works 
ran into when he got careless about the 
paint and the handle bars. 


MOSCOW 
NE SEES MUCH that is new and inter- 
O esting at the Penza bicycle plant. 

After making the rounds of the shops, I 
visited the director of the factory, Evgeny 
Ivanovich Butuzov. In an engaging con- 
versation he spoke enthusiastically about 
the designers’ struggle to introduce auto- 
matic welding of bicycle frames; about 
introducing automatic chrome plating, 
about automatic inspection and many 
other processes through which the bicycle 
passes in its various stages of production. 

“Don’t think that I’m boasting,” Evgeny 
Ivanovich added, “but our Penza bicycle 
has splendid riding and mechanical quali- 
ties.” 

But the Penza bicycle is as dreary in 
appearance as autumn rain. 

Who buys bicycles? Mostly young 
people. In order to understand their de- 
mands, remember your first bicycle. Each 
of us wanted his bicycle to be beautiful, 
pleasing to the eyes. That was the way 
we liked our sports machine in our 
cheerful Young Communist days. But 
who thinks about beautifying the Penza 
machine? 

We think it also questionable to call 
the bicycle “Kharkov” or “Penza.” A 
machine for young people deserves a ro- 
mantic name, such as “Lightning,” “Ar- 
row” or “Swallow.” 

I am astonished to hear the factory 
director assure me that they “are thinking 
about the paint job” in the enterprise. 
Surely “thinking people” were never 
afraid to study the technique of painting 





the frame and rim of a wheel. Surely 
they must have shuddered as_ they 
watched a man “dip” the bicycle frames 
in a vat filled with warm asphalt-base 
paint and turn out funereal bicycles? 

I watched the paint fill the inside of 
the hollow frame tubes, drain off into the 
groove and, slowly thickening, flow back 
into the black font. There are huge 
losses. The expenditures are monstrous. 
The quality is disgraceful. 

Surely engineers who have worked out 
the most complex processes for making 
bicycles know that at present painting is 
done with a spray gun. They also know 
of the automatic room where there is a 
paint “mist.” The object acquires a coat 
in passing through this “mist.” Surely, it 
is not impossible to shift to new, ad- 
vanced methods of applying paint? 

And crating? Five small planks thrown 
together. Is this crating? Who answers 
for the inevitable scratching in such a 
crate? Is it not proper, after spending 
hundreds of rubles on manufacturing 
each bicycle, to lay out another 2 kopeks 
and wrap the machine with strips of 
wadding? 

In order to verify the conclusions 
drawn in Penza, we looked into branch 
No. 3 of the Moscow Central Depart- 
ment Store. Store Director Vasily Niko- 
layevich Kotov has every right to speak 
for the consumers, since bicycle buyers 
confer with him and not with the director 
of the Penza factory, Evgeny Ivanovich 
Butuzov. The store director confirms, 
alas, that the consumer does not seek out 
Penza machines. Why? 

“The Penza machine looks like a monk, 
it is so lean and black. The Kharkov 
factory is producing varicolored ma- 
chines, beautifully made up in black, 
dark blue and light blue. The consumer, 
of course, prefers the Kharkov machine, 
since the prices are the same.” 











It would seem that, while other enter- t 
prises are producing bicycles of varying J 
sizes, the Penza factory is producing ma- § 
chines of only one size. The Kharkoy F 
factory is producing bicycles with re- 
versible handle bars while the Penza 
plant is lagging. This factory got only as 


far as making turned-down handle bars Ff 
, 


designed 25 years ago. 

“And finally,” Comrade Kotov notes, 
“our bicycles, as is known, are not bought 
for ornament but for work. A_ person 
wants maximum convenience from the 
machine. He uses it to go to work. More 
and more collective farmers are using 
bicycles. The buyer, coming into the 
store, looks first of all for a machine with 
a basket rack.” The Kharkov factory 
produces such a machine, but the Penza 
factory obviously does not think about 
the consumer and stubbornly produces 
bicycles without racks. 

The sad situation revealed at the Penza 
factory, in our opinion, must arouse many 
directors of consumer-goods enterprises 
to check on similarity of their own pro- 
duction to that of “funereal bicycles.” If 
similarity exists, they must immediately 
and completely sweep away this worth- 
less, defective kind of devil-may-care 
attitude toward design, beauty and at- 
tractiveness of items bearing the Soviet 
trade-mark. 








A few days after its article about the 
dreary bicycles, the Literary Gazette car- 
ried the following announcement from 
the Ministry of Agricultural Machine 
Building, which has supervision over bi- 
cycle plants: 

“The Ministry has called upon the plant 
director, Comrade Butuzov, to accelerate 
modernization and increase the assort- 
ment of bicycles. The plant is required 





to produce a large number of bicycles in 
colors. The output of bicycles with nickel 
and chrome-plated parts is to be in- 
creased. The assembling of new bicycles 
for women will begin in a few days. The 
plant is beginning to produce machines 
with basket racks, reversible handle bars 
and hand brakes.” 
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GULF HARMONY OIL selected 


for the World’s Largest 
Industrial Centrifugal Pump 


to insure top performance, long life 





Largest pump capacity in terms of pressure and 
volume of any industrial centrifugal pump in- 
stallation in the world is found in the power plant 
for the 18,000-ton forging press at Wyman-Gor- 
don Products Corporation. Capacity is 1500 gal. 
per min. at 5300 lbs. per sq. in.—enough energy 
to pump the water contained in twelve tank cars 
in one hour from sea level to the top of Mount 
Whitney (altitude 14,510 ft.) 

This unusual installation consists of three 8- 
stage units connected in series. Pressure increase 
through each pump is 1750 Ibs. per sq. in. Each 
is driven by a 1,000 hp motor, and has an indivi- 
dual lubricating system which supplies Gulf Har- 
mony Oil, noted for its successful performance 
under heavy loads, to the pump and motor bear- 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


ings. Gulf Harmony Oil is rust and foam inhibited 
and has outstanding resistance to oxidation — 
helps insure long trouble-free pump and motor 
life. 

Another example of how Gulf quality oils and 
greases have been selected to protect the huge 
investments in the world’s largest equipment of 
various types. Make sure your plant is getting the 
advantages of recent developments in scientific 
lubrication. Write, wire, or phone your nearest 
Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Lubrication En- 
gineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
New Orleans » Houston + Louisville + Toledo 








Division Sales Offices: Boston - 
Atlanta + 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 














Speefal Report 


More revenue agents, going to 
work, mean a stepped-up cam- 
paign to collect income taxes, to 
catch the dollars that got away. 

Tax returns of those making 
$5,000 to $7,000 a year are the 
first target. They'll get a much 
closer going over. 

But all returns are to get more 
inspection in the future. Tax en- 
forcement is shifting to a mass- 
production technique. 


The taxpayer, looking for possible 
ways to save a dollar, needs more 
than ever to watch his step. Sleuthing 
for lost revenue is to be stepped up 
sharply in months ahead. 

Search for tax evasion is to be inten- 
sified by 4,250 new revenue agents au- 
thorized by Congress. When these are 
trained and put to work, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will have around 27,000 
agents—about as many as it ever has had 
before at one time. 

Revenue agents, too, will be able in 
the future to cover many more individual 
cases. The reason is that, when Congress 
permitted husband and wife to split-in- 
come for tax purposes, revenue agents 
were relieved of a major policing job. 
That was the task of trying to prevent 
evasion arising from income juggling 
within families. 

Effect of changes now occurring in 
the tax-enforcement system are to be felt 
by many taxpayers. Some people, inno- 
cent of any intent to evade tax laws, may 
find themselves with back taxes to pay. 
People who have been failing to file re- 
turns will feel the weight of a stepped-up 
tax drive, too. The outlook for particular 
individuals: 

If you make $7,000 a year or more, 
adjusted gross income, you may not no- 
tice any change as a result of the new 
flurry of aetivity. The chances are that 
your past tax returns already have been 
checked to some degree. In fact, the 
chances are good that your tax return is 
being audited carefully. 

Last year, the Bureau audited about 
2,360,000 returns. Auditing was con- 
centrated on returns showing the highest 
incomes, because that is where tax liabil- 
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(This article represents the result of an 


extensive research on a problem of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WATCH YOUR TAX RETURN 


Revenue Staff Increased to Catch Evaders 


ities are greatest and yields from extra 
investigations are high. Approximately 
2,000,000 returns, covering incomes of 
$7,000 and up, account for nearly 50 per 
cent of all income taxes. People in this 
income group are being checked to a 
rather fine point under existing proce- 
dures. 

Between $5,000 and $7,000 a year, 
however, returns will be checked much 
more often than in the past. About 2,000,- 
000 returns fall within this range of in- 
come. The practice has been to spot- 
check these returns, picking up a relative 
few for thorough examination. 

Under new plans, with more men and 
machines in collectors’ offices, it is prob- 
able that a high percentage of returns in 
the $5,000-to-$7,000 class will be audited. 

The bureau figures that its added staff 
will enable it to audit about 500,000 
more individual returns every year. The 
additional audits will tend to be concen- 
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TAX ‘DETECTIVE’ 


trated on returns showing incomes from 
$5,000 to $7,000. 

On incomes under $5,000 a vear the 
biggest changes in tax collecting can be 
expected eventually, but probably not 
until 1952 or later. In this class are the 
big numbers of taxpayers—about 3,000,- 
000 in the $4,000-to-$5,000 bracket; 
7,000,000 in the $3,000-to-$4,000 group; 
13,500,000 with incomes between $2,000 
and $3,000; 8,000,000 from $1,500 to 
$2,000. Around 18,000,000 persons make 
returns on incomes below $1,500 a year, 
though many of them pay no tax. 

Returns covering these lower incomes 
have been accepted almost entirely on 
faith in most districts, as a rule. There 
have been exceptions. Special tax drives 
have been aimed at improving tax com- 
pliance by people, especially self-em- 
ployed, whose incomes are under $5,000 
a year. But the normal check has in- 
cluded only a tiny fraction, under 3 per 
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. .. 27,000 investigators will make it tough for evaders 
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cent on the average, for auditing. Often 
the audit was not very thorough. 

A sampling plan is to provide a big 
change in checking low-income returns. 
Officials are selecting by scientific sam- 
pling methods nearly 100,000 returns 
from those showing adjusted gross in- 
comes below $5,000. 

These returns will get the same in- 
tensive audit applied to the highest in- 
come return. That means personal visits 
or letters from tax agents to the tax- 
payers, and verifying of all statements as 
to dependents, expenses and income. 
People in all grades of income and in all 
walks of life, including those who file 
returns but pay no tax, will be asked to 
produce records and otherwise prove 
their statements. 

This investigation is the first of its 
kind on such a large scale. It is designed 
to show the real size of tax evasion in 
low income groups. Officials have guessed 
that the Government is losing from 
$1,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 a year 
in taxes due but not collected. One indi- 
cation of this is given on the accompany- 
ing chart: With 12,500 agents in 1940, 
the Government collected $393,909,686 
in extra revenue. With 27,000 agents in 
1950, the additional collections will be in 
excess of $2,000,000,000. 

The sampling job also is to be a 
trial run for various kinds of new detec- 
tion techniques and administrative proce- 





dures, What the Bureau really is after is a 
quick, sure, cheap method for process- 
ing millions of tax returns—to ferret out 
“mistakes.” Computing machines will 
play a big role in any system eventually 
adopted. 

Tax evasion thus is to become more 
difficult at any income level. Tax officials 
feel that compliance with their rules has 
been deteriorating dangerously. They 
say an enforcement campaign is long 
overdue. 

One evidence of resistance to tax laws 
is that people delay their tax payments 
even when they do not question the 
amounts. On Dec. 31, 1948, there were 
1,008,558 cases outstanding involving 
unpaid federal taxes in which legal ac- 
tions had been started. The number was 
nearly 54 per cent larger than a year 
earlier. This accounts for the increase in 
tax liens. (See page 50.) 

Evasion appears to be tried most often 
by individuals and businesses with a 
large volume of cash transactions, such 
as doctors, other professional people, 
merchandisers, farmers, But the Bureau 
is going after such delinquents with 
some new techniques, Special interest is 
expressed in returns for 1946 and 1947, 
years of very high income for many self- 
employed persons. Returns for the tax- 
able year 1945 are “safe” now in gen- 
eral, except in cases of deliberate fraud, 
because of the statute of limitations. 
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In the tax drive that will gradually 
get under way, certain problems will get 
special attention. In many cases, these 
problems are completely new, as result 
of changes in the taxing system and the 
volume of tax collections. 

Refund claims are an _ example. 
Claims may be paid less easily in the fu- 
ture. In 1948, about 6,000,000 persons 
claimed larger credits or refunds than 
they had coming. Each of 4,000,000 
claims was for more than $50 extra, ac- 
cording to the records. Most of the re- 
funds had been allowed automatically, 
before the Government discovered the 
errors. Collectors are trying to get the 
money back. 

Refunds flow out to taxpayers at a 
rate of more than $2,000,000,000 a year. 
This opens up a vast number of new op- 
portunities for troubles between col- 
lectors and taxpayers. 

Tax tables are the source of many 
errors. Officials believe many taxpayers, 
in the group with incomes below $5,000 
a year, are taking advantage of a prac- 
tically risk-free way of lowering their tax 
bills. They simply choose the tax they 
pay from the wrong column in the tax 
table that is provided. It is the kind of 
error that anyont could make, so intent to 
defraud is virtually impossible to prove. 

The average advantage for the tax- 
payer from that kind of slip is about 
$100. The extent of this particular mis- 
take is one of the things to be discovered 
from the new sampling plan. 

Collection of withholding taxes 
from employers offers an enforcement 
problem, and thé system now being fol- 
lowed may be changed to some extent, as 
the result of experience. Employers are 
supposed to make monthly deposits with 
local banks of taxes collected on wages 
of employes. About one out of three com- 
plies with the requirement. 

Losses from cases where withheld 
taxes never reached the Government are 
on a relatively small scale so far. But the 
Bureau wants to tighten enforcement of 
the deposit rule to remove possibility of 
larger losses, Another reason is that the 
deposit system, whereby an employer can 
end his responsibility by sending a de- 
posit receipt to the tax collector, is to be 
extended to other taxes, including those 
for social security. 

The goal of tax collectors is to verify 
every return they get, at least as to 
mathematics. Out of 53,000,000 returns, 
the Bureau’s own offices do the figuring 
for 19,000,000 on Form 1040-A. Of the 
remaining 34,000,000 returns, only 1 
out of 4 is checked for arithmetic. 

Even with the new 20 per cent in- 
crease in staff, the Bureau will fall far 
short of its goal. But the campaign is 
started to get tax enforcement on a mass- 
production basis. As it is now, tax en- 
forcement varies widely, and often de- 
pends on the attitude of a particular 
tax collector. 
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U.S. FORCING MINIMUM WAGES UP 


Boosts Apply to Government-Contract Work 


Government, under pressure 
from unions, is forcing higher 
minimum wages. New mini- 
mums, as fixed, apply only to 
Government contract work, but 
they affect general wage scales. 

Steel rate now is fixed at $1.23 
an hour, almost double previous 
minimum. Glassware goes to 
83.5 cents, from 42.5. Aircraft, 
chemical, soap industries are 
among others in which boosts 
can be expected. 


Employers in a number of industries 
are being forced to pay higher mini- 
mum wages on contracts performed 
for the Government. This is tending 
to affect the wage level generally, 
since Government contracts provide 
private business with a large chunk 
of income. 

Steel is one of the latest industries to 
be ordered by Government to pay higher 
minimums under the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Glassware is another. Increases in air- 
craft, chemical and other big industries 
are expected to follow. 

Secretary of Labor, under the Walsh- 
Healey Act, has power to set minimum 
wages to be paid on Government con- 
tracts of more than $10,000. He also can 
fix wages for federal construction projects 
under the Davis-Bacon Act. Secretary 
Maurice Tobin now is exercising his au- 
thority under the Walsh-Healey Act 
rather freely. The effect sometimes is to 
more than double minimums that have 
prevailed for many years. 

ln steel and iron, for example, a min- 
imum rate of $1.23 an hour has just been 
ordered, This is the highest yet fixed for 
any industry, and almost doubles the 
previous legal rates of 62.5 cents estab- 
lished in 1940. In the South, the Walsh- 
Healey minimum is to be raised from 45 
cents to $1.085. In the Midwest, the rate 
goes up from 58.5 cents to $1.19. New 
rates are effective August 27. The $1.23 
rate was requested by the CIO Steel- 
workers Union. 

Glassware manufacturers, beginning 
August 16, are told they must pay wages 
of at least 83.5 cents an hour. This is 
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SECRETARY TOBIN 
An old Act can lead to a new wage floor 


almost twice the present Walsh-Healey 
rate of 42.5 cents. 

Aircraft companies, and firms making 
aircraft parts, can expect an increase soon. 
The new rate probably will be about 
$1.15 an hour, the rate requested by CIO 
Auto Workers and the Machinists Union. 
Employers have asked that the minimum 
be fixed at 80 to 95 cents, the starting 
rate in the industry. 

Chemical plants and manufacturers 
of related products soon will be asked to 
suggest a new rate. The rate now is fixed 
at 40 cents in the South and 50 cents 
elsewhere. 

Cotton-garment firms have been 
waiting since last September for a wage 
determination by the Labor Secretary. 
Many of the companies are opposed to 
any sizable increase in view of declining 
sales. The CIO Clothing Workers asked 
that the rate be increased from 40 cents 
to 75 cents. 

Soap manufacturers can expect a 
Walsh-Healey minimum well above the 
present figure of 40 cents. Hearings have 
been held. 


Construction companies in many sec- 
tions of the country have found that the 
Secretary also is raising the minimum 
wages for Government work in the build- 
ing industry. These raises, under the 
Davis-Bacon Act, vary from area to area, 
but usually follow the union wage scale 
for the particular region. 

Other industries can expect similar 
moves by unions to increase the rates 
under the Walsh-Healey Act. Rates in 
more than 40 industries are fixed under 
this Act, and most of them have not 
been changed for years. Unions are ex- 
pected to concentrate their demands on 
industries still operating under a legal 
40-cent minimum, These include dental 
goods, drugs, fireworks, gloves, handker- 
chiefs, knitwear, luggage, photographic 
supplies, scientific instruments, shoes, 
structural-clay products, surgical instru- 
ments, tags, tobacco and wool carpets. 

What is happening is that unions are 
seeking to bolster general wage levels by 
getting ‘the Walsh-Healy rate increases. 
They are trying to bring the legal mini- 
mum for Government work up to the 
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Mr. and Mrs. Milton I. Bennett have a lot of STEEL in their new house on 


’ ~ rr " 


The Bennetts and 


Contractor Jensen, as 


painted from photographs 


Long Hill Road, Briarcliff Manor, New York. They’re so enthusiastic 


says Milt Bennett 





a: 





that, rain or shine, they spend many hours checking its progress. 


After years in apartments and smaller 
houses, the Bennetts at last will have 
their ideal home. Through their con- 
tractor, Ludvig Jensen, they are build- 
ing a compact house. Contractor 
Jensen has been building homes in 
Westchester County for 15 years. He 
knows what it takes to build a good 
home. 

The Bennetts were surprised to 
learn from Mr. Jensen that 7700 lbs. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


of steel would go into the house—in 
the form of nails, flashings, pipes, 
hinges and hardware. Then to make 
the home more modern and conven- 
ient, there will be 2100 ‘more lbs. of 
steel in the furnace, refrigerator, 
kitchen range, sink and dozens of 
other products. This means the Ben- 
netts will own 9800 Ibs. of steel in 
their up-to-date home. 

Many of the 247 large and small 


Sidal works for BVERVONE 


steel companies in the United States 
make the various kinds of steel used 
in building and equipping homes. Be- 
cause of keen competition and _efh- 
cient production methods, the quality 
of steel is high and its price is the low- 
est of all metals. That is why the 
Bennetts and millions of other Amer- 
icans can afford so much steel in their 
homes. That is why and how steel and 
the American system serve the people. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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union scale, They want to prevent non- 
union employers who are paying less 
than union rates from bidding on federal 
contracts. This will ease pressure on 
unions for pay cuts in unionized indus- 
tries, and prevent loss of jobs through 
transfer of Government contracts to low- 
~ wage shops. 

The number of raises resulting from 
new minimums being fixed under the 
Walsh-Healey Act is not large in propor- 
tion to the total employment in an in- 
dustry, Most workers are being paid 
more than these minimums. But employ- 
ers find it hard to maintain one wage 
scale for employes working on Govern- 
ment contracts and another for those 
working on private contracts. Thi effect 
is to use Government business, now large, 
to fix a wage floor in some industries, 

Opposition to the higher rates is 
coming from those who see the current 
Walsh-Healey moves as a flank attack 
on the 40-cent minimum fixed for indus- 
try in general by the Wage-Hour Act. 
Congress is considering proposals to 
raise this figure to 75 cents. While Con- 
gress is delaying action on the Wage- 
Hour Act, Secretary Tobin is raising 
minimum rates in various industries. 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
A CUSHION FOR IDLE 


Unemployment benefits, now being 
paid at the rate of more than $1,800,- 
000,000 a year, are providing a cushion 
for idle workers almost as large as that 
of the Works Progress Administration at 
its peak. In its biggest year, the one 
ended June 30, 1939, WPA _ spent 
$2,230,000,000 in supporting the jobless. 


—Interndtional 
GOVERNOR BOWLES 
A gloomier verdict 
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Benefit payments under State un- 
employment-compensation programs 
reached an all-time high in June, 1949, 
when they totaled $154,696,000. That is 
at an annual rate of $1,856,352,000. The 
total of monthly payments has been 
climbing steadily in recent months and 
may go higher. 

An average of 1,184,000 workers a 
week received benefits in June. This was 
about 100,000 more than in May. Bene- 
fit checks averaged $20.06 a week, about 
a third of workers’ average earnings 
while employed. 

Claims for benefits have been ris- 
ing over the last few months. A total of 
2,182,600 continued claims was reported 
for the week ended July 16, the largest 
number filed in any week since the in- 
surance program got into operation in the 
late 1930s. The week’s figure, however, 





—Plummer from Black Star 
SECRETARY SAWYER 
Conditions: ‘‘not critical’ 


was inflated somewhat by claims post- 
poned from the July 4 holiday the pre- 
vious week. 

For the week ended July 23, continued 
claims totaled 2,167,555. This was a 
slight drop from the peak but still higher 
than in most recent weeks. 

Vacations granted on a plant-wide 
basis by many employers account for 
some of the increase in claims filed. 
Workers entitled to vacation pay from the 
employer are not eligible for the unem- 
ployment insurance, but newer workers 
who cannot qualify for the vacation pay 
often are able to collect insurance. 

Against this background, the Govern- 
ment is conducting an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation of unemployment in 14 cities. 
This investigation is directed by Secretary 
of Commerce Charles Sawyer, who made 
a personal visit to New England cities. 





GOVERNOR DEVER 
Conditions: ‘‘most critical’ 


Secretary Sawyer reported that the un- 
employment there was “not critical.” 
Conditions, he said, were not as bad as 
he had expected to find. 

Gloomier verdicts came from the Gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. Governor Paul A. Dever thought the 
situation was “most critical” in Massa- 
chusetts, with 258,000 now out of work 
and prospects of an additional 100,000 
idle by October. Governor Chester 
Bowles, of Connecticut, reported that 
106,000 were drawing unemployment 
compensation in his State, while 24,000 
more are idle but unable to draw more 
insurance and 70,000 are on short work 
weeks. 


PROFITS AND PRICES 
KEY ISSUES IN STEEL 


Big questions related to wage policy 
in this country in the year ahead must 
be decided by the President’s fact-finding 
board now holding hearings in the steel- 
wage dispute. The answers of the board, 
while not binding, will influence negotia- 
tions not only in steel but in various other 
industries now marking time on_ their 
contracts. 

The role of profits in determining 
the size of a wage increase is one of the 
biggest issues before the panel. Philip 
Murray and his CIO Steelworkers argue 
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that the board should support the union’s H 


demands because of the record-breaking 
steel profits being reported for the first 


half of 1949. On the other hand, most | 


employers contend that profits have 

nothing to do with wage questions. 
Prospects of the steel industry also are 

involved. Companies report that the 
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backlog of orders for steel is disappear- 
ing, that production is falling. The board 
may decide that it should look at profits 
in the next 12 months, rather than at 
past earnings. 

Living costs in relation to wages also 
will be considered by the board. Un- 
jons find it harder to use this argu- 
ment for increases, now that prices are 
declining. 

Productivity is another issue raised 
by the union, It contends that the output 
of workers has increased out of all pro- 
portion to the rise in wages. 

Steelworkers are earning $58.52 a 
week, on the average, according to offi- 
cial reports for the month of June. Hourly 
earnings average $1.528. The union is 
asking for a wage increase of 12% cents 
an hour, pensions of $125 a month to 
workers retiring at age of 65 or later, 
and a social-insurance program. The 
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PHILIP MURRAY 
. . . productivity and profits 


total cost to the companies, Mr. Murray 
said, would be 30 cents an hour per 
employe. 

The price issue also is raised by the 
steel companies. One official predicted 
the union’s program, if granted in full, 
would mean a rise of $10 to $12 a ton in 
the price of steel, The fact-finding board 
will have to consider whether the board’s 
recommendations will result in another 
round of inflation. 

In the end, the board is expected to 
recommend a wage increase of a few 
cents an hour, and to hold that pensions 
are not open to bargaining at this time 
under terms of the CIO Steelworkers’ 
basic contracts, The board may propose 
a start on a social-insurance program, 
but, if this is recommended, the wage in- 
crease will be smaller. 
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Monster on the Move! 


Railroads are not called upon every 
day to move such spectacular loads 
as this — but they stand ready at any 
time to carry anything which is mov- 
able, anywhere that the tracks run. 

These railroad tracks are a very 
special sort of highway — a steel high- 
way on which the great bulk of the 
country’s commerce is carried safely, 
surely, dependably, and at low cost. 

Because we have these special 
highways of steel, it is possible to 
move all sorts of loads, in any quan- 
tity, without congesting the regular 
public highways, or breaking them 
down, or adding to the cost of build- 
ing them and keeping them in repair. 

These railroad tracks were built, 
and are maintained, not by taxpayers’ 
dollars but by the railroads them- 
selves. Just on the improvement of 
these tracks and the trains which run 
over them, the railroads have spent 
during the past 25 years, an average 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. 
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of more than $500,000,000 a year — 
of their own money. And since World 
War II, they have invested more than 
3 billion dollars in the things that 
make railroads even more efficient, 
even safer, even more serviceable. 

The result is a unique, all-purpose 
steel highway network—one that 
places no burden upon either the 
public treasury or the public high- 
ways — but, rather, helps to lessen 
the strain on the taxpayers and to 
reduce the congestion and burden on 
the highways. 
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HOW TO AVOID TAX CRACKDOWN 


Pay Up When Notified or Have Good Excuse 


Way to escape a federal in- 
come tax lien: Pay taxes promptly 
when due, or be ready with a 
good alibi. 

Collecting routine shows what 
happens before taxpayers find 
themselves in trouble and their 
names in print. 

Tax lien is crackdown No. 1. 
Crackdown No. 2, the final one, 
is the seizure of property for un- 
paid taxes. 

Taxpayers, here and there over the 
country, are waking up to find their 
names in the paper. A tax lien has been 
slapped on by the revenue collector 
and the world is informed that some- 
thing is amiss between the taxpayer 
and his Government. 

A wave of tax liens affecting prominent 
individuals recently hit Washington, Im- 
mediately questions arose: what was 
wrong? Had _ tax-collection rules been 
changed? Was this a new drive by the 
collector of internal revenue to intimidate 
delinquent taxpayers? 

Explanation by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is that nothing special is hap- 
pening. Taxpayers who are current in 
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THE TAXPAYER’S FIGURES... 
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TAX COMMISSIONER GEORGE J. SCHOENEMAN 
The steps: a notice, a lien, a warrant, seizure 


their payments, and those whose returns 
are not being questioned, are assured that 
they have nothing new to worry about. 

Yet tax liens are being used more and 
more often by collectors, A sharp rise in 
the number of delinquent taxpayers is 
given as the reason, And a still wider use 
of this device is likely to result from the 
intensified drive that is about to be made. 
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The individual taxpayer, consequently, 
will do well to acquaint himself with the 
routine that the collector follows when he 
is out after taxes. It might save him em- 
barrassment if he ever gets into an argu- 
ment with the collector. 

Two situations develop in which Gov- 
ernment uses —distraint—or coercion—to 
make sure it gets its money. 

Type 1 is a situation in which the 
taxpayer made out his return, figured his 
income tax, and then just failed to pay 
up. He may, for example, be an employe, 
most of whose 1948 liability was paid 
through withholding tax. He filed a final 
return last March, reporting the balance 
he owed, but sent in no check to cover 
that balance. 

Another example is the self-employed 
person who paid part of his 1948 income 
tax in quarterly installments last year, 
but failed to settle up at the end of the 
year, A Florida executive with an income 
of more than $60,000 last year did that. 
He paid just $1,000 during the vear on 
his liability of $22,000, then neglected to 
settle by March 15, 1949, A Virginia re- 
tail-store operator reported an income of 
$59,000 and a tax liability of $19,000, 
but the check that went with his final 
return still left him owing $10,000. 

Altogether, 770,000 persons last year 
failed to send in the amount of taxes that 
their reports showed they owed. And 
these failures are rising in number all 
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Go all through your house ... watch electricity work! 


Ever count the jobs your electricity 
does for you? It preserves and pre- 
pares food — sews, cleans and washes 
— cools or warms — provides light and 
entertainment — saves you work, time 
or money every time you switch it on! 


One of the biggest reasons for 
America’s high standard of living is 
electric service — we use as much as 
all the rest of the world together. That’s 


because American business has been 
free to develop electricity from a scien- 
tific curiosity to one of the nation’s 
most valuable services. 


Business men and business methods 
pioneered and developed electric serv- 
ice — and made it low in price, high 
in usefulness, available at your finger 
tips. In spite of government encroach- 
ment, the business-managed electric 


companies today supply 87% of 
America’s electricity. 


It is to your benefit to know the facts 
about your electric service, and to ours 
to have you know them. That’s why 
this advertisement is published by 
America’s business-managed, tax- 
paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES*. 

%& Names on request from this magazine 
@ Back again July 31 — "MEET CORLISS ARCHER.” 
CBS, Sundays, 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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BACK 





competitive conditions, some companies 
find themselves at a disadvantage. They 
need money to invest in more aggressive 
sales, merchandising and advertising 
activities. Their customers are taking 
longer to pay. Their production inefh- 
ciencies must be corrected if they are to 
compete successfully in quality and price. 
They must carry inventories of finished 


goods. 


If. your company finds itself in this 
position . . . IF YOU NEED MORE MONEY 
TO MAKE MORE MONEY . you and 
ComMerciAL Crepit should be able to 
work together to mutual advantage. Our 
CommerciaL Financinc Pian will give 


\ ‘s the return of normal, 





you MORE operating cash. It will give it to 
you CONTINUALLY ... without renewals, 
calls or periodic clean-up of obligations. 
It is quick, simple, confidential . . . re- 
quires no change in accounting methods, 
no change in customer relations 
involves no interference with manage- 
ment or control. 


GET THIS BOOK ° 
Thousands of executives : 

have read it in recent Operating | 
months. Many of them sous ile 
are now using the 

CoMMERCIAL FINANCING PLAN 

it describes. Phone or write the nearest 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CorPoRATION office 
listed below for your copy. No obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 ® New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


los Angeles 14 © San Francisco6é # 


Portland 5, Ore... 


and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplu 


s $100,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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Qinance Week 


the time, according to George J. Schoene- 
man, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The property of such delinquent tax. 
payers becomes subject to a Government 
lien and may be seized for sale. 

Notice of taxes due, however, js 
sent before stronger action is taken. The 
individual is given 10 days in which to 
pay. But interest charges at 6 per cent 
start to accumulate. And the collector— 
at his discretion—may levy a delinquency 
penalty amounting to 5 per cent of the 
amount due, 

At this point, the tardy taxpayer is 
likely to decide it’s time to pay. If he 
does not, he may get a second warning. 
BIR policy is moving toward use of a 
second 10-day notice as a general prac- 
tice. But right now the taxpayer who 
counts on getting a second warning may 
be pushing his luck. 

Notice of lien is next. It is a signal 
that the taxpayer is in for trouble. The 
notice is filed in district court without 
further warning, and is published. Ac- 
tually, it is a legal formality. The Gov- 
ernment already has an automatic lien 
against the taxpayer’s property. But the 
notice makes it effective. 

At the same time, the publicity serves 
to notify the taxpayer’s other creditors 
that the Government is going to exercise 
its prior claim on his property. Result 
can be real damage to the taxpayer's 
credit standing. Creditors may feel that 
if a person is unable to pay his taxes he 
may be facing insolvency. His bank, too, 
may decide the individual is a poor risk. 

The real coercion, however, is applied 
through a warrant for distraint, This is 
an order from the collector directing a 
deputy to seize the taxpayer’s property 
and sell it for taxes, Power of this in- 
strument is tremendous, Persons holding 
property of the taxpayer’s are bound by 
law to co-operate, The taxpayer’s. bank 
is required to transfer a part of his ac- 
count in payment of the taxes, if need be. 
And the taxpayer can do little to stop the 
proceedings except to pay quickly his 
taxes, penalty and interest. 

Most delinquent taxpayers, in fact, do 
pay quickly when a deputy collector 
shows up with a warrant for distraint. 
They may have to borrow, or to sell some 
property, Or they may be able to provide 
bond to cover their liability, But most 
delinquents give up and settle at this 
point, They get, in return, a formal re- 
lease from the lien. But damage to their 
credit standing already may have been 
done. 

The taxpayer who still does not pay 
faces actual seizure of his property. The 
deputy collector has full power to take 
it and auction it off. He charges the tax- 
payer for taxes, penalty and interest, and 
for costs of collection, 

Actually, failure of the taxpayer to 
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settle usually is a sign that he does not 

have the resources. He has no property 

I to sell, no credit. Seizure yields little, if 
anything. 

But the taxpayer does not get off on 
E this account. The Government claim 
I sands. When, or if, he does acquire 

property, or a bank account, or a salary, 
§ then the collector is ready to grab it until 
) the liability in full is wiped out. 

Type 2 is a situation in which the 
| collector questions the accuracy of the 
i taxpayers return. An investigation by 
| revenue agents may result in a decision 
| that the taxpayer owes more taxes than 
) he admits. (See page 44.) 
| Statement is sent to the taxpayer in- 
forming him that he is being assessed an 
additional amount, and giving him 30 
days in which to reply. 

Notice of deficiency is served on him 
| if his reply does not convince the col- 
lector. This means he has 90 days in 
which to pay or to appeal. The taxpayer 
who appeals can forget about the danger 
of a lien until litigation settles the ques- 
tion. But the taxpayer who loses an ap- 
peal falls into the class with persons who 








owe and who have not paid. So, too, does 
the taxpayer who fails to appeal or to 
pay. At the end of 90 days, he is likely 
to find his name in the paper under a 
tax-lien notice, and to get a visit from a 
deputy collector with a warrant for 
distraint. 

These are the coercive features of col- 
lection that face the taxpayer who fails 
to pay the Government its due once that 
due is established. Actually, BIR insists, 
the co-operative taxpayer is never 
treated as harshly as these procedures 
indicate. 

Negotiation, with the collector, is in 
order at every point in the collection 
routine, according to BIR. The credit- 
damaging notice of tax lien is not filed 
automatically. It is used by the collector 
only when he feels strong action is neces- 
sary to protect the Government interest— 
only when he thinks the taxpayer is un- 
willing or unable to pay. 

To head off that drastic action, the tax- 
payer who has no ready cash can talk 
things over with the collector. If they 
work out a compromise payment sched- 
ule, the taxpayer has little to worry about 
as long as he keeps to his schedule. If he 
finds he cannot keep up, he may be able 
to arrange an even easier schedule, if he 
can convince the collector of his good 
faith and willingness to pay. 

The taxpayer who stands to be dam- 
aged by notice of tax lien is the one who 
just fails to pay when he has agreed to 
pay, or when he is expected by law to 
do so. It is this taxpayer who is likely to 
lose his credit standing. And he may lose 
his business, his property, his bank 
account. 
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In Shipping 


/ Containers 


“ROTECTION 





BETTER BOXES THROUGH 
CONTINUING RESEARCH 
AND QUALITY CONTROL. 





...and you get protection-plus 
when you ship your product in 
Gaylord Boxes. The reserve strength 
built into Gaylord Boxes provides 
that extra margin of safety which is 
responsible for lowering damage 
claims and assuring factory-fresh 
delivery of your product. 


Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Boxes 


Folding Cartons @ 


Kraft Grocery Bags 


and Sacks e 


Kraft Paper and 
Specialties 


There’s a Gaylord sales office near you with 
a representative who will cooperate with you 


in solving your packaging problems. Call him. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City « Seattle 
Detroit « Indianapolis »« Houston «+ Los Angeles + Oakland + Minneapolis 
Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines 
Oklahoma City « Greenville + Portland + St. Louis « San Antonio «+ Memphis 
Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee +» Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven 
Appleton » Hickory « Greensboro » Sumter « Jackson « Miami « Omaha « Mobile 
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ROOM WITH 


From the Top of the Mark, glass-enclosed cocktail lounge 
on the nineteenth floor of San Francisco’s Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, your eye takes in a superb expanse of scenery. Spread 
out before you are the majestic Golden Gate and the Inner 
Bay area, Telegraph Hill and the Contra Costa shoreline, 
while at your feet lies the rich mosaic of a busy. American 


city. San Franciscans, as well as enthusiastic visitors from 


out of town, will challenge you to name another spot 
where refreshments can be enjoyed against so magnificent 
a scenic backdrop. With the Top of the Mark so popular, 
it follows naturally that one of the hotel’s busiest facilities 
is the elevators, equipped with Bethlehem steel elevator 
cable and always ready to whisk guests smoothly up to 
the ‘Top,’ or to any other of the Mark Hopkins floors. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~2a@— 


SERVES THE NATION 
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Trend of American Business 












24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 







Reassuring signs about the business outlook are cited by several analysts. 
From Philadelphia comes the observation that the business adjustment from 
postwar peaks to date has been “orderly and for the most part beneficial." 
From Boston it is noted that some New England industries are recovering. 
From San Francisco comes the hopeful note that the West has been hit no 
harder by the downtrend than the nation. That was contrary to most forecasts. 
These analyses are made by the Federal Reserve Banks in the three cities. 
Federal Reserve Banks are staffed by people whose jobs are to keep a careful tab 
on business conditions and on the business outlook. Their analyses provide the 
bases for money and credit policies that the Banks eventually adopt. 

































National Association of Purchasing Agents also notes that several trend 
indicators give signs that the bottom of the business decline may be near. 
Production, despite vacations, is holding up. Reports show that 21 per 
cent of plants are on the upgrade and that 49 per cent are not reducing output. 
Orders on the books are increasing for 30 per cent of companies and are 
down for only 28 per cent. Orders are steady for most of the other concerns. 
Downtrend in prices shows a tendency to Slow up and level out. ‘Purchasing 
agents, however, seem to feel that many adjustments are still to be made. 
Specifically, the Association reported stronger demand and firming prices 
for lead, zinc, copper and their products. Other products for which demand is 
strengthening include alcohol, burlap, ceramics, lime rock,’ cottonseed oil, tung 
oil, rosin, starch. These are all basic materials for industrial operations. 



















































Steel industry also notes increasing demand for some fabricators. The hot 
summer weather spurred demand for refrigerators and freezers and a number of 
manufacturers stepped up production. Kitchen-cabinet makers also are back in 
the market for steel and so are two manufacturers of washing machines. These 
signs are being watched for an indication of upturn in appliance production. 
























Necessary adjustments noted by the Philadelphia Reserve Bank are these..... 
Heavy buying of durable goods at the expense of nondurable sales created a 
distortion in normal merchandising that needed correcting. That's now coming. 
Another distortion was the two-and-a-half-times growth in money held by in- 
dividuals and businesses against only a two-times increase in output of goods. 
That, too, is being corrected, somewhat painfully, by drops in price and income. 
All in all, the Bank sees little in the situation to become alarmed about. 





















Recovering industries in the New England area include wool textiles, shoes, 
rubber products, plastics, instruments and scientific equipment. These are the 
industries that first felt recession, may be first to recover. , 
Food processing in New England is running ahead of last year's levels. 
Furniture industry in the. same area reports stable and regular orders. 
Jewelry manufacturers expect an autumn upturn. Orders are on the rise. 
Industries still depressed in the area are metal-products plants and brass 
mills. Shipbuilding contracts reached a postwar peak in May. New England has 
been one of the country's most depressed areas. Its setback now may be ending. 





































Earnings reports for the first half of 1949 show business has been good. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) . 


Automobile companies, with record output, are reporting record profits. 

Steel companies earned well above the 1948 first half in the 1949 period. 

Utilities, generally, also are doing better this year than last year. 

Air lines have turned last year's deficit into this year's profits. 

Better than last year, profitwise, are companies in the food industry, in 
the chemical industry, in glass and in the electrical-equipment business. 

Lower profits are reported by most railroads, by almost all oil companies, 
by some textile, carpet and lumber companies, by some office-equipment firms. 

The point is, however, that most companies are operating in the black. Red 
figures are not often being reported. The business recession has not yet been 
reflected in profits statements, though many expect profits to fall. 























Fact is that the recession, so far, has affected sentiment more than it has 
touched pocketbooks. Most companies show profits. Most people are at work. 
Employment still is near the 60,000,000-job mark. Farm incomes are down, but 
farmers are far from broke. And people are Spending money. What's happened is 
that the boom is over, but no severe or painful depression is yet indicated. 











The unemployed--people who have lost jobs--are the ones hurt to date. 
Unemployment, however, has not yet reached the "danger point," in opinion 
of the Philadelphia Reserve Bank, painful as it may be for some individuals. 
Factory workers are the chief victims of unemployment to date, according to 
an analysis by the Commerce Department. Some also are working shorter hours. 
Nonmanufacturing industries, for the most part, continue to employ about as 
many people as they have through the year. Government employment is higher. 
Number of jobless, put at close to 4,000,000 now, is caused chiefly by ad- 
ditions to the labor force, principally students leaving school, hunting jobs. 
Figures on joblessness reflect what's happened to business activity. The 
setback to date has concentrated in production, as businessmen cut back their 
inventories. Volume of trade and of services continues almost as high as ever. 














Tariff cuts under Trade Agreements Act still have some distance to go. 

Tariff reductions since 1945 average about 22 per cent. The trade act of 
that year permitted the President, through agreement, to cut tariffs in half. 

Further slashes in tariffs thus can average out at 28 per cent. 

The Trade Agreements Act now is suspended, but Congress is expected to ex- 
tend it. House already has approved and Senate is likely to act this month. 
The Administration has some more trade agreements in mind. 








Analysis of the tariff structure by the Tariff Commission shows that cuts 
of 75 per cent from the high Smoot-Hawley rates could have been effected. First 
act allowed a 50 per cent cut from 1934 rates and the second act permitted a cut 
of 50 per cent under 1945 rates. Actually, however, cuts since 1934 have been 
only 47 per cent and can go no higher than 66 per cent under remaining powers. 


Antitrust laws are not to be changed or tightened by Congress this year, 
but there is a fair chance that delivered pricing will be given the green light. 

Antitrust hearings now going on reveal some sharp differences of opinion on 
antitrust policy. One school favors competition, with no holds barred. 

Repealers are suggested by this group for the Reed-Bulwinkle Act exempting 
railroads; Robinson-Patman and Miller-Tydings acts favoring small business. The 
suggestion is made that labor unions should not be completely exempt either. 

A second group, however, favors protecting small business from competition 
from larger and stronger businesses. They want to go after "bigness." 


























Tin controls appear to be headed for the scrap heap. Export priority on 
tin prv.icts is being ended, and the end of distribution controls is suggested. 
Tin supply, after 7% years of shortage, promises at last to be adequate. 
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IF HE KNEW HOW COOL 


( SARS FIFTH AVENUE iT) 


WERE NOT 80 DUMB, WE WORK FOR COOL COMFORTABLE ' 





LOOK, HE'S COMING IN. 





AND COMFORTABLE SAKS FIFTH AVENUE IS, HE 

WOULDN'T BE STANDING OUT THERE IN THAT 

BROILING SUN THINKING WERE > 
A PAIR OF DUMMIES. . 
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NOW HELL LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SAKS COOL WEATHER... 
HOW WORTHINGTON AIR 
CONDITIONING KEEPS SAKS 
‘COOL WHEN IT'S 98° IN THE 
SHADE OUTSIDE. 
































HERE'S THE SECRET... 





SAKS THINKS THAT WORTHINGTON IS 
THE IDEAL EQUIPMENT TO AIR CONDITION 
THE ENTIRE STORE BECAUSE WORTHINGTON 
MAKES...NOT JUST ASSEMBLES...ALL THE 
VITAL INNARDS OF AIR CONDITIONING 
SYSTEMS.* THAT MEANS PERFECT CONTROL, 
LESS MAINTENANCE, LONGER LIFE. 
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SO LONG, GIRLS. IT WAS SO COMFORTABLE 
SHOPPING IN SAKS THAT | REALIZE I'VE 


BUSINESS AIR CONDITIONED. I'M GLAD 
WORTHINGTON ALSO MAKES ASMALL 





BEEN A’OUMMY NOT TO HAVE MY 


“PACKAGE UNIT - I'LL PHONE THE 


WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR RIGHT AWAY. 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR SAKS FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK: CHARLES S. LEOPOLD 


*Worthington makes more of the vital com- 
ponents—compressors, condensers, engines, 
turbines, pumps—for completely engineered 
systems or unit conditioners, than any other 
manufacturer. And its over-50-year expe- 
rience in manufacturing air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment is balanced by the 
engineering experience of selected distribu- 
tors. Locate the one nearest you in Classified 
Telephone Book and find out why there’s more 
worth in Worthington. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigeration Division, Harrison,N. J. 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 











BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Te wet CorLleagusd on iMeninidtaads ane 


One of the important American liber- 
ties is the freedom a company has to 
begin business, and not only that, but to 
grow and expand as it develops possibili- 
ties for increased service. Revere is espe- 
cially conscious of this at the present time 
because we are again in a period of 
growth — the new Revere aluminum strip 
mill has just begun to roll. The mill pro- 
duces aluminum strip in coils up to 24 
inches wide, and .037 inch and thinner. 
We can supply coiled metal up to 70 
pounds per inch of width, for those firms 
which like to set up for long runs. The 
strip is being rolled in 2S, 3S, 4S and 
52S alloys, thus offering a wide choice. 


we applied our skill in tube manufac- 
ture to aluminum, and began the pro- 
duction of tube in aluminum alloys in a 
wide variety of diameters and gauges. 

In all, Revere has had some 27 years 
of experience with aluminum. In the case 
of aluminum strip, we are entering a sub- 
division of the aluminum market that re- 
quires a combination of conventional and 
special skills. Producing a coil of alu- 
minum strip 24 inches wide and weighing 
1680 pounds is not too easy, but we know 
how to do it. We consider this just as 
important a contribution as the ability 
to provide smaller coils for customers 
needing less metal. It will also be noted 





Thus Revere know- 
how in metal once again 
is being applied to alumi- 
num. It was in 1922 that 
we began to make alumi- 
num extruded shapes in 
special designs to cus- 
tomers’ orders. This was 
a logical extension of 
Revere’s skill, since we 








that Revere specializes in 
thicknesses .037 inch and 
thinner. Some of the thin- 
ner gauges are difficult to 
, roll — but Revere knows 
how to do it perfectly. 
Here again, we feel we 
have a service to render. 
If one word could sum up 
that service, it would be 








had long previous experience with the 
production of such shapes in copper al- 
loys, and were well acquainted with the 
techniques involved. Success with alumi- 
num shapes proved that the application 
of those skills to the newer metal was not 
only practical, but of value both to Revere 
and its customers. Later, we entered the 
growing market for aluminum forgings, 
and since non-ferrous forging is a famil- 
iar process to us, we were immediately 
successful in producing intricate and 
difficult parts as well as those offering 
only the usual problems. Subsequently, 


“flexibility”, which connotes such things 
as being able to move fast without fum- 
bling in this special strip business; per- 
sonal attention to the individual require- 
ments of customers; and a large amount 
of adaptability to demand. 

Such a process of widening the appli- 
cation of skill and experience has marked 
the growth of our business, and of Ameri- 
can business as a whole. It is a healthy 
kind of growth for every company, for 
through it, goods and services of all kinds 
are made more plentiful, and the welfare 
of all the people heightened. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


woke OF 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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News-Lines— 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


YOU CAN, as a Government con- 

tractor, sometimes get permission to 
destroy records of military contracts 
that have been completed or terminated, 
The National Military Establishment 
clarifies its rules on how long such rec- 
ords must be kept. Where contractors are 
authorized to destroy records, they usu- 
ally must keep microphotographs of them 
until five years after the contracts end. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes treat as over- 

time pay the special premiums re- 
ceived by your employes for working on 
Saturdays, Sundays, holidays and_ at 
night. The Department of Labor issues 
a statement explaining the types of pre- 
mium payments that can be treated as 
overtime premiums under the amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
recently approved by Congress. The 
amendment wipes out so-called “over- 
time on overtime.” 


me 


YOU CANNOT fail to treat as rent, 

for income tax purposes, a payment 
that you receive for use of your property 
even though this rent would be applied 
to the purchase price if the lessee exer- 
cised an option to buy the property. This 
ruling is made by a circuit court of ap- 
peals in a case where the owner was not 
required to hold the money in trust or 
to put it in a separate fund as part pay- 
ment for later purchase of the property. 


*+* + 


YOU CAN get information on trade 

regulations still in effect in Germany 
from a pamphlet just revised by the 
Commerce Department. Free copies of 
the publication, “Trading With Ger- 
many,” may be obtained from field of- 
fices of the Department or from _ the 
Department’s Office» of International 
Trade, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship certain steel- 

mill products to most non-European 
countries without a special validated li- 
cense. Items on which export-license 
rules are eased by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade include cast-iron soil 
pipe, metal conduits and fittings and 
metal fabricated door frames. 


* * 


YOU CAN now use more natural 

rubber in manufacturing some types 
of tires and tubes. The Office of Domes- 
tic Commerce eases its rubber-control 
order,- removing some of the require- 
ments for use of synthetic rubber. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT count on action by 

the National Labor Relations Board 
against a secondary boycott in the con- 
struction industry where there is little 
effect on interstate commerce. The Board 
refuses to take jurisdiction in one such 
case where substantially all supplies for 
building a drive-in theater were pur- 
chased within the State. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to 

pay an employe for his own time 
spent in working up a suggestion for im- 
proving operations in your plant. The 
Wage-Hour Division of the Labor De- 
partment advises that employes may be 
entitled to pay for outside time devoted 
to preparing suggestions in a contest if 
considerable time is used, such as in 
making a drawing or blueprint of a ma- 
chine. These payments must be included 
in employes’ regular rate of pay when 
figuring overtime. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT always take an in- 

come tax deduction for taxes that 
you pay on real estate that you buy. A 
circuit court of appeals disallows such a 
deduction by one taxpayer where the 
taxes were assessed before title and pos- 
session of the property passed to him. It 
is pointed out that the purchaser was not 
responsible for the taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT import certain rub- 

ber goods without a certificate show- 
ing that these items contain the same 
percentage of synthetic rubber that do- 
mestic manufacturers must use in making 
similar goods. This new provision is writ- 
ten into its rubber regulation by ODC. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a rental agent who 

has to make good to landlords for 
money embezzled by your employes, take 
an income tax deduction for the amount 
of the payments in the year of restitution. 
The U.S. Tax Court upholds the claim 
of a rental agent that such misappropri- 
ated funds were the property of the land- 
lords, and that the agent sustained all of 
his loss in the year when he restored the 
money to the owners. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp REpoRT, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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“KNOW-HOW” 
Rolls Freight Faster 


on the Santa Fe 





Diesel power in main-line freight service got its start on the 
Santa Fe. 

Ever since that first big 5400-hp Diesel locomotive rolled 
a hundred heavy refrigerator cars in a record run between 
California and Chicago, Santa Fe has been the leading 
exponent of freight Diesel operation. It means smoother 
handling, easier starts and stops, better “on-time” per- 
formance. 

Santa Fe is constantly adding to its backlog of Diesel 
“know-how” with expansion of its Diesel fleet and its 
maintenance and service facilities. 

For more information on how we can serve you, see your 
Santa Fe freight representative. 


Santa Fe all the way 


F. H. ROCKWELL, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago 4, Illinois 











IN ARKANSAS—A MERICAN CAN 
COMPANY, Fort Smith. This new plant, 
completed in 1947, serves a growing mar- 
ket that has expanded with Arkansas’ 
presently developing canning industry. 
The company also operates a plant in 
Louisiana. 





IN LOUISIANA—MARION T. FAN- 
NALY, INC., Ponchatoula. With its af- 
filiate, Fannaly’s Fine Foods, Inc., this 
concern specializes in quick frozen and 
canned fruits, vegetables, poultry, and 
seafoods and the processing of pure pre- 
serves and jellies. Expanded in 1948, this 
plant is recognized as the largest freezing 
operation of its type in the United States, 
with strawberries and seafoods as the 
principal raw materials, and with refrig- 
eration facilities capable of accommoda- 
ting. at one time 15 million pounds of 
frozen foods. 


> Ary 





IN MISSISSIPPI—THE BUCKEYE COT- 
TON OIL COMPANY, Jackson. Cotton- 
seed from Mississippi’s famed cotton fields 
are the raw materials used by this plant 
to manufacture high quality vegetable oil 
for shortening and salad oil, high protein 
livestock feeds, cotton linters and cellu- 
lose. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 
Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 


any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113, Mississippi 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 


PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 
Grow \N THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Food processing plants are swelling the ex- 
panding number of industries which are develop- 
ing in THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 


Processors are attracted to THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH by the wealth of annually replaceable 
agricultural, dairy, poultry and seafood products. 
These provide the foundation for an expanding 
family of industries—the business of converting 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH bounty into marketable 
products. And THE MIDDLE SOUTH, an area 
of economic unity formed by Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi, has the other necessary advan- 
tages to complement its replaceable wealth. 


Those advantages include ready markets, in- 
terconnected rail and water transportation facili- 
ties, natural gas, oil, coal and electric power, de- 
pendable labor, a friendly, encouraging attitude 
of business and community leaders, space for dis- 


‘persion, economical access to foreign resources 


and markets, a climate that encourages year 
’round work and recreation, and a strategic loca- 
tion on arteries of commerce connecting midcon- 
tinental United States with the rest of the world. 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH’S advantages have 
given industry confidence in the future of the area. 
Substantial plant investments by hundreds of in- 
dustries, such as the three shown here, manifest 
that confidence. For your industry, the advan- 
tages of THE MIDDLE SOUTH may offer a 
world of opportunity. The public utility com- 
panies listed below will be glad to help you in- 
vestigate the area’s possibilities. 











































ss Around the World 








LONDON....WARSAW....BERLIN....BUENOS AIRES.... 








>> Clear sign of how London businessmen view Britain's crisis, what prospect 
they see of quick solution, shows up in what's happening to Government bonds. 

Economic Dunkirk, the real thing, is felt to be at hand. 

Sign is the fact that the bellwether of the gilt-edged market, British Gov- 
ernment's war-loan 3% per cent bond, has hit lowest level since British Army 
evacuated Dunkirk in 1940. Days of selling, in small lots, put bonds under par. 

Panic, big break, though, is not looked for in London. 

Government can go into the market, push prices back up, if it wants to. It 
could, of course, let prices slide more, let atmosphere of crisis grow even 
thicker in advance of U.S.=-British meeting in Washington in September. 

Investors, meanwhile, are saying what they think of Britain's future. 








>> Meaning of the bond slump shows there is no quick cure for what ails Britain. 

Businessmen seem to be losing confidence in their money. A flight from the 
pound sterling is, in fact, under way inside the United Kingdom. 

Money, Stocks and bonds are less popular as safe places for investment. 

Goods, property are preferred more and more. They seem more stable. 

Idle funds, savings, are being used to buy into all sorts of businesses. 

Hotels, theaters, taverns, offered for sale in London, are snapped up. In- 
vestors try to buy into retail shops even when they aren't for sale. 

Cash, withdrawn from banks, is going into antiques, jewelry, fancy glass 
and chinaware. Store owners, with plans to Spruce up the place a bit, have no 
trouble finding private investors to provide the money. 

What it means is that investors, holding Government bonds, often would 
rather have a piece of property than British pounds right now. 











>> Businessmen are losing hope in Britain's future, too. 
There's lack of confidence in the Socialist Government's ability to solve 
all problems, or to come up with solutions that business can live with. 
There's disappointment in the negative way the Government tries to deal 
with dollar crisis--import cuts, restrictions, appeals to U.S. for help. 
There's fear that Socialists, in desperation, may go to further extremes. 
There's discouragement in June trade figures revealing the biggest gap be- 
tween imports and exports since the crisis of 1947, before the Marshall Plan. 














>> Jitters, in this circumstance, tend to break out at the slightest provoca- 
tion. Appeal for another big chunk of Marshall Plan money, on top of that 
already promised, is a reminder to traders that Britain's plight is quite grave. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Fear of more labor trouble adds to the uncertain feeling. So do rumors of an 
autumn election, months ahead of schedule. Things just won't seem to settle down. 

In short: Earlier hopes that Britain might make it, that Socialists might 
possibly pull the country through, are now going glimmering. Prospect foreseen 
is one of narrowing opportunities, lower living standards, reduced world role. 
Few seem to have confidence that Britain can really pay her own way. 








>> What Russian planners are up to in Eastern Europe, in dollars-and-cents 

terms, is becoming Somewhat clearer. A Special analysis shows the trends. 

Under the heading of progress, as Moscow sSeeS it.eeee. 

Industrial production of seven Soviet satellites, excluding Yugoslavia, is 
up around $10,000,000,000 a year. Farm output is in addition to this total. 

Trade shifts are taking place according to plan. Trade with Russia is well 
‘above prewar, trade with Western Europe is down, trade with U.S. is a dribble. 

Soviet imports, on Moscow's terms, are around $360,000,000 a year. 

Soviet takings, however, are considerably larger. Total of reparations, 
plus occupation costs for Soviet troops, added up to $2,318,000,000 last year. 

Soviet control, though lost in Yugoslavia, is tightening elsewhere in the 
new empire. Moscow runs all trade deals, is experimenting with a ruble area. 

So, counting in reparations and occupation costs, Russia's Molotov Plan for 
Eastern Europe is yielding Russia a hands ¢ profit and economic integration of 
the area to boot. By contrast, U.S. put: Jill: us into the Marshall Plan for 
Western Europe, and is still waiting for the promised economic integration. 

















>> Soviet plans for Eastern Europe point to these developments: 

Building up of East Germany is to have top priority. Industrial output of 
Soviet Germany, at $4,300,000,000 a year, is twice that of any other satellite. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia are ordered to step up trade with East Germany. Russia 
herself is shipping in more grains, pyrites, phosphates, tractors, some, cotton. 

Soviet Germany, thus, is to be made No. l satellite in the Soviet empire. 

Soviet "Ruhr" is also to have a high priority. This industrial development, 
in Olsa-Teschen district of Poland and Czechoslovakia, is intended to rival the 
German Ruhr some day. So satellites, under Moscow orders, are to build it up. 

Industrialized Poland is on the way. Hungary, Rumania have lower priority. 

More trade with West, as a result of all these plans, is to be expected. 

Catch is that Russia can turn this trade on and off at will. For the time 
being, though, Russia wants more East-West trade to speed industrialization. 

















>> As it is, smuggling eases Soviet needs for industrial goods, notably ball 

bearings. Smuggling from West to East Germany may total $400,000,000 yearly. 
Effect is to deprive West Germany of that much dollar income to pay for 

imports. U.S. taxpayers, meanwhile, are subsidizing imports up to $880,600,000. 
U.S. hope is that antismuggling drive, now on, may stop eastward leak. 


>> In Argentina, President Peron's "brain trusters" are sure they have hit on 
the way to make nationalized railroads, now in the red, pay their own way. 
Real estate boom is counted on to turn the trick. Excess railroad land, 
acquired when land was cheap, is to be sold at present boom prices. 
Scheme, if it works, could turn an estimated rail loss of $110,000,000 a 
year into quite a profit, permit overdue replacement and modernization. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The drop in production is tapering 
off as soft-goods industries increase 
their output and the auto and con- 
struction industries operate at a 
record rate. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
81.5 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended July 30, against 78.3 
the previous week. 

Auto output held at the near-record 
rate of 148,943 cars and trucks in 
the week ended July 23. 

Factory output was unchanged at 
168.1 on the indicator below. 

The slump in factory output, meas- 
ured by Federal Reserve indexes, is 


shown here: 
Per Cent Changes 
May-June Nov.-June 


Factory output —2 —12 
Nondurables 0 —10 
Textiles +. 9° —24} 
Paper & products — 1 —15 
Rubber products + ] —12 
Chemical products — 1 —10 
Petrol. & coal prods. — 4 —10 
Printing & pub. — 3 — 1 
Leather & products — 5° Ot 
Tobacco products + 5° Ot 
Manufactured food + 1 + § 
Durables — 3 —15 
Iron & steel —13 —20 
Machinery — 3 —18 
Transport. equip. + 9 0 
Nonferrous metals — 7 —28 
Lumber & products Ue —14 
Stone, clay, glass — 1 —10 


*April to May. 
+Nov. to April. 

The pattern of the present slump, as 
the top chart shows, is like those of 
1921 and 1938. Output of durable- 
goods industries, after rising faster 


ie) 





| (1935-39 = 100) 
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and farther than that of nondur- 
ables, has declined more steeply. It 
is still falling after the decline in 
output of nondurables has stopped. 


Soft-goods production has not de- 


clined since April. In June, textile 
output was up for the first time 
since January, rubber-products out- 
put rose for the second straight 
‘month. Food and tobacco output 
was the highest this year. 
Durable-goods production, on the 
other hand, fell in June to the low- 
est point in three years. Weakness 
was pronounced in iron, steel and 
products and in machinery, where 
unfilled orders are still shrinking. 


MONTHLY 


Output of textile machinery slumped 
10 per cent, accompanied by lower 
production of farm implements. 

A future decline in freight-car out- 
put is likely. Unfilled orders for 
freight cars fell to 42,813 in July 
from 139,188 in April, 1948. 

A cushion for the drop in durable- 
goods output is provided by record 
activity in the auto and construction 
industries. Moreover, planned ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment 
continue large. Unless plans are can- 
celed, this will cushion further de- 
clines in machinery output, 

New orders placed with manufac- 
turers by wholesalers apparently 
were cut a bit further in June. 
Wholesalers were able to reduce 
their inventories 5 per cent, though 
their own sales rose only | per cent. 

Business activity generally is near 
its low for the year. 

Cepartment-store sales rose to 
278.8 on the indicator below from 
271.1, but remained 2 per cent be- 
low June, 10 per cent below a year 
ago. 

Claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion are gradually climbing. 

Prices of sensitive commodities, how- 
ever, are improving. Zinc and lead 
rose another 2 cent per pound on 
July 25. 

Opposing tendencies in business ac- 
tivity are now replacing the general 
downturn of early this year. An up- 
swing in activity is not yet apparent, 
but the bottom of the downturn 
may be near. 
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Anti-Truman Delays in Senate... A Court Post Later 
For Mr. McGrath?... Tory Pledge to Outdo Socialism 


President Truman, in requesting that 
Congress revive lend-lease, asked for 
all of the powers he could think of, 
hoping that he would get something. 
The strategy of asking for the moon, 
with the idea that anything less will 
look cheap, is one that MRussia’s 
Joseph Stalin found profitable for a 
while. 


wk ox 


Mr. Truman agrees with John 
Snyder, Treasury Secretary, that 
Britain needs to go at least part way 
through the wringer before looking to 
U.S. for still more financial aid. Mr. 
Snyder is cool to various British ideas 
for tapping U.S. dollar reservoirs on 
a larger scale. 


xk 


Important members of Congress, in- 
terested in providing federal aid to 
education, are scurrying for cover on 
that issue now that it has become 
enlivened by religious controversy. 
Cardinal Spellman, by bringing the 
issue of federal support for parochial 
schools into the open, appears to 
have inadvertently blocked the aid 
plan. 


x*rk 


Key Senators, in both parties, have 
decided that what U.S. needs is a 
rest from new laws that are sur- 
rounded by controversy. Plan is to go 
on talking as long as necessary to 
avoid final action on many White 
House proposals that have stirred 
opposition. 


x* * 


Senator Walter George, head of the 
powerful Senate Finance Committee, 
favors early revision of wartime ex- 
cise taxes but is not to move for action 
in the present session unless there is 
agreement all along the line on need 
for early revision. 


woe ® 


Senator J]. Howard McGrath, in being 
offered the Attorney Generalship by 
President Truman, is permitted to 
infer that the next opening on the 
Supreme Court would be his. 


64 


Mr. Truman, in selecting a Supreme 
Court Justice, balked at accepting 
the idea that a particular position on 
the bench should of necessity be re- 
served for a Catholic. He signaled 
his freedom of choice on other points 
than that of religious affiliation in the 
appointment he made. 


*. % -& 


Eugene R. Black, president of the 
World Bank, will have to talk fast in 
September to keep Bank directors 
from ordering a more aggressive 
policy on lending. This institution, 
with billions in funds that could be 
raised and loaned, is thinking of lend- 
ing only $100,000,000 additional to a 
world that expects to be in need of 
credits for a long time to come. Of- 
ficials’ argument is that the institu- 
tion has trouble finding sound proj- 
ects on which to lend money. The 
Bank is spending a lot of time on 
economic surveys. 


x Hh *® 


Francis Matthews, new Secretary of 
the Navy, is becoming popular with 
high brass in that service. Navy offi- 
cers report that Mr. Matthews dis- 
plays an ability to make decisions 
and to stick to them, not jumping 
whenever Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson cracks the whip. 


5 i 


Admiral Louis Denfeld, Chief of 
Naval Operations, is scheduled at this 
time to be reappointed by Mr. Tru- 
man to a new term in that post. 


Wok oe 


Senator Clinton Anderson, former 
Secretary of Agriculture, is moving 
into leadership on issues of farm 
policy. Charles Brannan, Secretary 
of Agriculture, playing more closely 
with the left-wing Farmers Union, 
stubbed his toe with his plan to let 
farm prices fall, then to use Treasury 
checks to bolster farm income. 


x ** 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
moving quietly to remove points of 
friction between U.S. and Russia. 


Gradual withdrawal of U.S. person.” 
nel from Berlin to Frankfurt is de. 
signed to reduce to a minimum the 
chance of a new flare-up of conflict 
with the Russians. 


x «© 


Chiefs of Staff of the U.S. Army, Aig 
Force and Navy had a pleasant time” 
at taxpayers’ expense on their rec¢ 
outing at a popular golf resort bh 
didn’t change any of their vi 
about running the services. Idea thaf 
national problems can be solved af 
cocktail parties or on a golf co 
didn’t work out on its first formal t 


OS 


Maj. Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer wrofg 
the warlike sections of President T. - 
man’s message that asked Congres 
to O. K. a plan for arming the now 
Russian part of the world. 


xx * 


Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defensé 
won out over Dean Aécheson, Secré 
tary of State, in the White House dé 
cision to spread U.S. arms all ové 
the world if Congress approves. T 

Secretary of State favored a less am 
bitious plan but was overruled by th 
military arm of the Government. 


x & & 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of t. 
British Exchequer, has a real ru 
from the British pound on his hand 
English people bet that Sir Staffom 
will not be able to avoid inflatic 
and a devaluation of currency. 


xk &.% 


Winston Churchill’s Conservative 
Party in Britain isn’t promising to e 
the experiment in socialization of in 
dustry, but just promises to run social 
ized industries better than Socialists 
xk k * 
Private fortunes of the two top fam 
ilies of China, saved from the wreck 
age in that impoverished country, aré 
being estimated at about $800,000,000 
There is some question about ho 
much U. S. dollar aid helped to build 
those fortunes. 
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Imagination “takes a deep breath’ 


TO MAKE CARS BETTER FOR YOU 
nemmmememnel 


Body seal test of new Plymouth car, practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


it works just like your vacuum cleaner 


It wouldn’t be any wonder if that 
machine got purple in the face! For 
it’s huffing and puffing enormously as 
it draws air out of that car... making 
sure the body is tightly sealed against 
dust, drafts, noise and weather. 

Our engineers developed this big 
“vacuum cleaner” to test our car 
bodies under conditions worse than 
you'd meet in normal driving. When 
they turn on the suction, a partial 
vacuum is created inside the body. 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Outside air tries to rush into the car 
if it can! 

By sealing off first one part of the 
body and then another, our engineers 
and production men can check the 
tightness of every part . . . windows, 
windshield, doors, cowl, flooring . . . 
even the luggage compartment. Sci- 
entific instruments tell exactly how 
much air, if any, reaches the inside. 

As a result of tests like this, we 
have been able to design far better 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


<ouienenlagibigienaiindati 
at home! 


door and window seals . . . have found 
better ways to shut out road and en- 
gine sounds, dust, drafts and rain. 
And similar machines are used in our 
plants to check on cars in actual pro- 
duction day after day! 


It took practical imagination to 
build that body test machine. And 
you will enjoy the results—in quieter, 
tighter, draft-free bodies 
you drive one of the great new Plym- 
outh, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler cars, 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


every mile 


Mopar Paris & Accessories Cycleweld 





Chile’s nitrate buys American 
manufactured goods 


Last year American farmers scattered more than 700,000 tons 
of “natch’l” soda fertilizer—sodium nitrate imported from 
Chile—over their fields. For this fertilizer, Chile received 
about 23 million American dollars. The copper, iron ore, wool 
and miscellaneous other commodities the United States also 
bought from Chile sent them another 152 million dollars. 
With these dollars, Chile bought from us vital transportation 
facilities—automobiles, trucks, and railway cars—as well as 
steel mill products, industrial and electrical machinery and 
apparatus, cotton and cotton manufactures, and other prod- 
ucts of our factories and looms. 

With completely staffed branches in Santiago and Valpa- 
raiso, The National City Bank of New York is ina position 
to render exporters and importers every assistance in trans- 
acting business with Chile. Here, as in each of the Bank’s 
overseas branches, credit, foreign exchange, and vital busi- 
ness data are available. For full information, write or call 
the Overseas Division at Head Office. 

Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 

NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street 67 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Workmen in American automobile assembly plant ease truck body onto chassis. 


Lightering nitrate off the coast of Chile. 
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